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Don't Rub — 
‘Don't Boil 
Don’t Soak 
Don’t Twist 
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Purity and Pears’ 


The best of Pears’ is purity; freedom from everything adulterant 
or injurious, and no free alkali—That is how Pears’ refreshes and 
invigorates the skin, enabling it to be healthy and. pure, — creating 
that complexion which, like the snow, is matchless in purity. 
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Drawn by F. Y. Cory 


THE COUNTRY IS THE PLACE FOR CHILDREN. 
NO. I.—THERE THEY MAY PRACTISE THE SIMPLE DIVERSIONS WHICH 
APPEAL TO THEIR INNOCENT HEARTS. 
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IDEAL 


BY CHARLES WAGNER 
AUTHOR OF “* THE SIMPLE LIFE”’ 


I 

31 URING my recent voyage to the 
} United States I had the very 
great privilege of being ad- 
mitted as a guest into a large 
number of homes. In the con- 
versations of which I retain a 
recollection, with mothers of families and young 
girls, with thoughtful women and those socially 
active, 1 was enabled to make a study of all those 
things which interest and engage the attention of 
women in general. 

To-day, cordially invited by the editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, I address myself to American 
girls and women in a series of chats in which to 
tell them some simple and wholesome things, 
good to put into practice at all times. (The first 
two papers are particularly intended to give an 
idea of the prevailing spirit and tone of those 
that follows.) 

There are some persons who, when the subject 
of the ideal is spoken of, dismiss it as a kind of 
frothy and unsubstantial food which poor fools, 
happy in their delusion, feed upon, and of which 
it would be cruel to deprive them. Their opinion, 
complacently uttered, would seem to suggest 
that they have said all there is to be said upon 
the subject, but we must guard against agreeing 
with them in this. 

Indifference to the ideal is not always ex- 
pressed with this reserve. Sometimes it expands 
into a coarse laugh of self-satisfaction, which 
recalls that with which a half-dozen roysterers 
greet the wise counsels of the old Rabbi in the 
play “I’Ami Fritz.” This piece, drawn, as you 
know, from a beautiful story of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, is intended to put into relief the 
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family life and the practical sanctity of the 
hearthstone, as opposed to the life led by 
epicurean bachelors. On the stage the two 
conceptions of life break upon one in a pow- 
erful contrast. Whenever the learned old 
Rabbi has formulated a truth or relates to 
them an experience, his companions at table 
go off in tremendous roars of laughter, in 
which one feels to what extent they are true 
to nature; for there is no seorn so self-as- 
sured as that which is directed against the 
ideal by the partisans of inferior utilitari- 
anism. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious they have com- 
prehended nothing of the old man’s idealism. 
Their thoughts, confined in a narrow circle, 
are prisoners to those things which they see, 
touch, eat, and drink. These are what they 
call realities. Their inability to judge is 
obvious; in their eyes the ideal is no more 
than smoke. 

For others of a very different turn of mind, 
the ideal is to be found in dreams. At their 
disposal they have a kind of aerial chariot, 
drawn by sylphs, on which they embark at 
will, When that which they look upon does 
not render them happy, they close their eyes 
and depart for the land of illusion, of smiles, 
of affection, where all is good, where heavenly 
breezes refresh them and lift them as if on 
wings. 

Such a mental condition has its own value. 
In fact, nothing would be more baleful to 
man than to think of himself as a poor beast 
of burden, and to believe that we are created 
and put into the world to drag along under 
the slave’s burden of I know not what 
trivial and mean necessities. Were it but 
to assert our independence, we do well from 
time to time to shake off our bondage and give 
up our souls to that which is higher, greater, 
more beautiful than the present hour. 

Thus, in winter, in mountainous countries 
the dwellers who, in the valleys, are oppressed 
by the cold mists, say often to themselves: 
“There is sunlight up above if we but climb 
to the summits!” More than once it has 
happened to me in Alsace, when the gray fog 
enveloped the plains, to recognize by certain 
indications, that the sun must be shining at 
St. Odile. An hour later in the clear ether 
of the heights I would tread the warm paths 
under a clear blue sky. Nothing is more 
marvellous. Slowly you emerge from the dull 
and misty shadows through the more and 
more transparent vapors into the warm sun- 
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shine; into the spring-time which laughs upon 
the mountain. At your feet, like masses of 
snowy cotton, the clouds wind about the 
mountain tops, now transformed into islets. 

The scene is symbolic. It presents to us 
the picture of that which happens to man, 
when, fleeing from the cold plains of reality 
towards the regions given over to the ideal, 
he forgets for a time that he is a prisoner, or 
rather, he remembers for a time that he is 
free. 

The dream, then, is not bad. What is bad 
is to keep on dreaming, as so many girls and 
even women fall into the habit of doing. One 
could not make the ethereal bath an every- 
day practice. Let us take an example from 
the hygienics of to-day. 

The springs of the health resorts have the 
virtue of giving tone to the system. The con- 
tact with the sea is vivifying. We therefore 
seek to renew our strength and to return with 
a better zest to our usual occupations, But 
were one to remain all the year at the Cure, 
he would be undone by too much doctoring. 
Now, there are some to whom the ideal repre- 
sents exactly this perpetual holiday-making, 
in which they contentedly rest without ever 
returning to work. This is the contemplative 
life, the sublime idleness of the heights, with I 
know not what cowardly fear of taking up the 
struggle of every-day life. Here we have that 
which is really reprehensible and unhealthy. 

The refreshing dream is wholesome. We 
should eall it to our aid when we cower under 
the brutal whip of discouraging realities. 
Above all, never must we feel that God is 
jealous of our poor smiles, or will hold it 
against us when, for a moment, we spread our 
wings to escape our captivity. It is a good 
inspiration. It is God himself who inspires 
in us the dream of beauty, and of a better 
future. On the other hand, it is an evil 
influence which awakens in us that kind 
of intoxication which is similar to opium, 
in which one seeks, heedless of the fate 
of others, that selfish forgetfulness of 
positive responsibilities, and that state of 
hazy letharzy where float about us the visions 
of an encrvating fantasy. 

The word “ideal,” that old sunny word 
which has come down to us from the Greek 
thinkers, signifies the- perception of that 


which should be. The ideal, viewed through 
the eyes of the mind, is the image of superior 
humanity. 

Let us admit, however, from now on, that 

















THE IDEAL 
under this same form the ideal may some- 
times be discouraging. We know an idealism 
so abstract, so exalted, that it takes away 
from us all courage to set ourselves to work. 
Its devotees see it from so far off, so high, 
that in the contemplation of it they remain 
powerless to accomplish. Such are the paint- 
whose imaginations continually create 
pictures of wonderful beauty, but whose 
brushes, hopeless of being able to seize the 
inaccessible chimera, have long since been 
buried under the dust. It is a positive ex- 
perience that the aim which we view from 
too great a distance may produce in the soul 
I know not what paralysis of its energies. 
They remain inert because the road to be 
travelled is too imposing to be hobbled over 
by our poor crutches. This is why some, hav- 
ing an ideal too far above real life, resign 
themselves to stagnate in one position. This 
again is the outcome of an error, an error all 
the more dangerous in that it appears under 
a beautiful disguise, and is enveloped in 
delicate colors. 


ers 


The true ideal could not produce so disas- 
trous a result. It is encouraging. Watch the 
sculptor at work. Before him is a model, but 
within his soul he views a much more beauti- 
ful picture than that of any material model. 
But, when he sets to work to incorporate his 
idea in the block of granite or of marble, he 
must not be so overcome by the conscious- 
ness of the distance between his materials 
and his thought as to cause his chisel to drop 
from his hand. On the contrary, from the 
contrast existing between the unformed block 
and his own idea, he must draw a peculiar 
courage, that ardor to strive and to conquer 
which is the creative impulse. Wherever the 
ideal takes a sufficiently practical form, it 
urges to action. It would make life fruitful. 
That which is divine continually tends to 
become human. 

The inward enthusiasm which zladdens us, 
sustains us, lifts us again when we fall, is 
more necessary than our daily bread. Man 
lives on the ideal. All of us have need of its 
sublime grandeur, which, while defying all 
comparison, yet associates itself with the 


smallest actions. Do not scorn any lowly 
labor. The secret of the true life consists 


in understanding the close relationship ex- 
isting between that which is so wonderfully 
beautiful, so highly spiritual, and the things 
seemingly so small, destitute of beauty and 
of spirituality. This is why we invite you to 
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think upon the place of the ideal in every-day 
life. 

The combining of these words is done by 
design. The words “every-day life” recall 
the days of the week, the commonplace days, 
without variety or brightness. Days are not 
all one like the other. We have Sundays and 
holidays which have an altogether different 
aspect from other days. There is a mental 
condition for holidays; and, having so long 
been under the Dominican influence, a mood 
for Sunday, and, in the sweet contagion of 
hopes which each Sunday reawakens in us, 
some find the mountain and the forest, the 
harvest and the flowers, more beautiful on 
Sunday than on other days. 

The application of the ideal to the mood of 
the holiday is a very easy matter. It is much 
more difficult to mingle the ideal with our 
work-day thoughts and occupations. We have 
taken off our flowered hats, our best shoes, 
and laid aside our gloves. The broom re- 
places the gayly colored parasol. We are at 
the work-table, in the workshop, the nursery, 
the kitchen, perhaps, surrounded by unin- 
teresting objects. All this is dull, and lacks 
the ideal. How shall we begin to give to 
these prosy surroundings, with their common- 
place activities, a little of that brightness 
which marks the things the poets sing about ? 

Before matter-of-fact duties with their per- 
sistent little annoyances we experience a feel- 
ing analogous to that of a mother of marked 
refinement whose sons resemble tousled bears. 
It is more difficult to give a little lustre of the 
ideal to certain occupations than to curry a 
bear. 

But 


honor. 


arduous duties are never without 
Obstacles serve to excite earnest souls 
to the struggle. Let us on to the attack! 
Let us not conelude that that which is diffi- 
cult cannot be done. They are timorous and 
easily discouraged who grumblingly “ throw 
the handle after the axe,” declaring that all 
has been done that can be done. The ideal 
is not found, you see, as is coal, in mines. 
Coal, iron, gold, are found in veins in certain 
localities. To get at them we must find the 
veins, for otherwise there is no gold. With 
the ideal it is altogether different. It is to 
be found nowhere, and at the same time it 
may be found everywhere. He who has it not 
within himself seeks vainly for it in life. 
You know the legend of that ancient under 
whose fingers every object was transformed 
into gold. That legend may serve here to 
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symbolize the faculty given to some people 
to transform, to beautify, and to brighten all 
they touch. With others the charm acts in 
an opposite way. Everything they come in 
contact with becomes uninteresting, ugly, dis- 
agreeable. They have no sooner touched the 
flowers than the latter lose their beauty; when 
they enter, order disappears from a room; all 
the clocks go wrong. Moreover, they have a 
horrible power of withering and belittling 
everything, or of turning it into ridicule. A 
poem, in passing their lips, becomes vulgar; 
a person presented by them appears ridicu- 
lous. 

From all this a great truth shines forth: 
Disorder and deformity are in us, we spread 
about us; and in the way the 
ideal is in us. There is no poetry where you 
feel none and where you carry none. 

Poetry is not in the air; it is in the soul. 
It is sown in things by man. If you have 
you, you find soul about you. If 
within yourself you have beauty, tenderness, 
high aspirations, you will find the echo of 
all these things wherever you go. They will 
enter your chamber riding upon a ray of the 
moon; the birds will sing them upon your 
roof, and, like the beautiful sunsets which 
put their red gold upon the crow’s wings, and 
upon the beggar’s rags, and even upon the 
dust which powders im the paths, your ideal 
will transfigure all things. 

Remember Andersen, the magic story-teller. 
When he enters a kitchen, the tin pans be- 
come philosophers, the water in the kettle 
sings, and the coffee-pots recount marvellous 
stories. 

Then let us all 
have courage! 


them same 


soul in 


have an ideal! Let us 
Do not put them on on holi- 


Translated by 


ida Sterling. 
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days, only to lock them afterwards in the 
closet. Put them on every day and carry 
them everywhere. Take them as one takes 
a torch; bring them near to the realities of 
life, as vou would carry a light into a dark 
place. 

The treasures of the ideal which are in the 
souls of others may be transmitted to our 
own. Let the world with its uglinesses, its 
trials, and its pains experience the contact 
of the human soul, which, impregnated with 
the memory of heaven, is the creator of the 
ideal and of light. Some of our fathers who 
have passed before us along the ways, some- 
times so hard, where we in our turn pass, 
have thrown their lights even up to the very 
portal of the tomb. They have put strength 
into weakness; have experienced that in 
poverty itself the springs of riches rise. In 
realizing the mystery which operated every 
day of their lives—that is to say, the trans- 
formation of outside incidents by means of 
the inward energies of the soul—they truth- 
fully might have said, “We are poor, but 
with our energies we have enriched others.” 

Why? Because they put their minds in 
their work to the best of their abilities, 
breathed their love upon things, lightened the 
shadows by the sacred fire which burned in 
them. With the coal of the evil days they 
created hearth fires at which our souls may be 
comforted. The most noxious objects, when 
touched by the fire of grace, of strength, of 
beauty which inwardly animated them, have 
sent the reflection of these things forth again. 
Like to those darkened planets which the sun, 
flashing upon, transforms into torches of the 
night, their misfortunes themselves have be- 
come the beacon lights of the future. 
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HENEVER my thoughts fly back, 
like homing pigeons, from a trip to 
Russia which includes a mental 
visit to the Imperial family, I ponder on the 
illustration of the old adage “ extremes meet ” 
furnished by the Tzaritza and one of our 
American empresses. Here are the outlines 
of the picture: Two young girls, each married 
in the home of the 
ruler over a vast coun- 
try, on their wedding- 
day ascending the 
throne, and reigning 
over millions of sub- 
jects, yet with lives as 
different otherwise, in 
most respects, as it is 
possible for lives to be 
—Prineess Alix of 
Hesse, now Empress of 
All the Russias, and 
Frances Folsom, now 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 
Could any contrast be 
greater, could any like- 
ness be more close? 
30th women models of 
wifely and motherly 
devotion— but one 
hampered and bound 
at every turn by eti- 
quette; the other free 
to lead her own life as 
she will. 
Of the two, the 
Tzaritza was, proba- 





Queen Victoria, often mentions items which 
demonstrate to us almost straitened circum- 
stances. She returns thanks for a whole set 
of furniture; she says they must take their 
outing at horrid Blankenberghe, which has 
neither tree nor bush, only sand, because they 
cannot afford the prices at Scheveningen; 
she tells how the children of the coachmen 
and servants are 
brought in to share 
with her own children, 
when the Christmas 
tree is divided, because 
keeping the family to- 
zether as one house- 
hold is so important. 

The future Empress 
was a very pretty baby, 
her mother writes, and 
received her name of 
“ Alix” in the hope 
that, in that form, it 
would not be so easily 
spoilt as in her own 
case (the Germans per- 
sisted in pronouncing 
“ Alice” as “ Alicé”). 
Later on she came to 
be called, in jest, “ Ali- 
ky,” but more often 
by the nickname 
“Sunny,” because of 
her sweet, merry dispo- 
sition and _ constant 
laughter. Portraits of 
her in her childhood 





bly, the more simply 
reared, on the whole. 
Assuredly more _ so 
than the children of most American mil- 
lionaires. At the time of her birth her 
father was not even the ruler over the little 
Grand Duchy of Hesse; and the glimpses of 
the plain family life which one derives from 
the letters of her mother, Princess Alice, of 
England, show how plain, wholesome, and 
even ideal were her early surroundings. The 
Grand Duchess Alice, writing to her mother, 





PRINCESS ALIX, 


and up to the time of 
SUNNY. her marriage show 

her with a very mobile 
face, full of spirit and cleverness, beautifully 
expressive, and ranging from joy to pensive- 
ness. Her great beauty, fine dark eyes, black 
lashes, exquisite complexion, masses of dark 
chestnut hair, and an extremely elegant, 
graceful figure, added to her special accom- 
plishments as a fine singer and instrumental 
performer, would have rendered her a most 
attractive person in any walk of life, When 


“ 


OR 
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we add great strength of character and charm 
of manner (though, possibly, in a less degree 
than possessed by her lovely mother), we may 
concede that she has most of the attributes 
which are demanded of the perfect woman. 
But in her position, naturally, she is the target 
of criticism, like her unfortunate husband, 
the Emperor. If the poor man accepts sugges- 
tions, he is said to be weak and under the 
thumb of some one; if he rejects advice, he 
is pronounced obstinate and autocratic. The 
chief charges against the Tzaritza are, that 
she is “cold,” and does not devote herself 
sufficiently to philanthropic objects—though 
even her critics can hardly define what they 
would have her do. Her portraits, as Em- 
press, all give the impression of impassive- 
ness and deep melancholy; but they 

misrepresent her through exaggera- 
tion of these characteristics. 
The truth is that she is ter- 
ribly shy; and the circum- 
stances under which she 
was married and first 
met her new country- 
people as her subjects, 
and has lived ever 
since, have not tended 
to decrease her diffi- 
dence. To sum it up 
in a manner familiar 
to Americans, I may 
compare her position to 
that of the unhappy 
“new clergyman.” He 
has up-hill work for a 
long time with his par- 
ishioners, who are be- 
wailing the loss of the former rector, and 
refuse to have their affections won by 
any merits whatsoever. The Tzaritza had 
to contend not only with the popularity 
of the Dowager Empress—a very fasci- 
nating woman—but with the limitations 
imposed on young wives and mothers, 
who are physically unable to devote them- 
selves to society. For years the Dowager 
Empress had had no young family to hamper 
her efforts to render the court gay and pro- 
vide a “good time” for the aristocracy, who 
are the chief critics in such cases, as well as 
the chief adorers. Then, consider the very 
trying surroundings of her first days in 
Russia. She had become engaged to the 
Tzarévitch in the summer of 1894, with all 
prospects of being able to undergo a long ap- 
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prenticeship to her new duties (as Tzarévna), 
in the ordinary course, before being called upon 
to become the cynosure of all eyes, both at 
home and abroad. But in the autumn 
Alexander III. suddenly sickened, and the 
Princess Alix was sent for to his death-bed in 
the Crimea. After his death, after that 
heartrending and protracted journey with 
the funeral train to St. Petersburg, she was 
married within a week of the terribly trying 
and exhausting funeral, all the court doffing 
their deep mourning weeds for that day. All 
this had been preceded by the necessity of 
joining the Eastern Catholic Church, to 
which the Russian State Church belongs—a 
necessity quite proper in the case of the 
sovereign, but no longer required (as of old) 

except of the bride of the heir to the 
throne. I doubt if any oneever had 
more falsehoods printed about 
her on such an occasion than 
did the young bride. The 
German papers asserted 
that she had positively 
refused to marry the 
Tzarévitch when she 
discovered that she 
must change; then, that 
she had been shut up 
on bread and water to 
compel her to “ anathe- 
matize” the Lutheran 
Church which she was 
leaving (as she had 
nobly refused to do); 
and that, at the last 
moment, she had balk- 
ed at some dogma and 
point-blank declined to be baptized. One Eng- 
lish paper stated that she would be compelled 
to don a nightdress and, in the presence of all 
the grand dukes and court officials, “ get into 
a bath”—meaning the baptismal font, pre- 
sumably. Now, Alexandra Feodorovna—as 
her Russian name is, forever dropping 
“ Alix ”—is the third Empress whom Hesse 
has furnished to Russia; and her elder sister, 
the Grand-Duchess Sergius, had joined ‘the 
Russian Church voluntarily two or three 
years previous to this time, having remained 
a Lutheran for seven or eight years after 
her marriage. Moreover, princess-brides are 
put through a regular preliminary course of 
instruction by a competent court chaplain. 
Hence it is self-evident that she could not 
have made any surprising discoveries as to 


TZAREVITCH. 
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TZAREVITCH AND PRINCESS ALIX AT THE TIME OF THEIR BETROTHAL—1894. 
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GRAND DUCHESS TATJANA. 


the necessity for change, at the last moment, 
even admitting that the fact was not perfect- 
ly well known. Having been very well ground- 
ed in her own religion, and a thoughtful 
person, she, naturally, asked many keen ques- 
tions, and quite properly insisted on having 
every point made clear; that is all. As she 
had been baptized in the name of the Trinity, 
all she had to undergo was chrismation (con- 
firmation) with the Holy Chrism; and the 
“nightgown,” or long white garment pre- 
scribed by the ecclesiastical ritual, would 
have been dispensed with (it always is, now- 
adays), even had baptism necessary ; 
which baptism would have taken place behind 
a screen, with even the priest outside the 
But chrismation can be adminis- 
tered to a person clad in ordinary raiment— 
as is proven by its administration to both 
Emperor and Empress in their imperial robes, 
after crowning, on their coronation day. 
And no one who joins that Church has to 
“anathematize” the Church he or 
leaving. 


been 


screen. 


she is 


One reason for the change of name was, 
that there is no “ Alix” in the calendar of 
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the saints for the Eastern Catholic Church 
(though, curiously enough, the Empress’s 
mother always referred to the present Queen 
of England as “ Alix” in her home letters), 
and the celebration of the “name day,” or 
Day of the Guardian Angel, is of great im- 
portance in Russia, especially the festival cele- 
bration of such a “name day.” Feodorovna, 
“daughter of Feodor” (also used for Fred- 
erick), is an instance of the indispensable 
patronymic which accompanies all Christian 
names, for accurate definition of relationship. 
The wives of Paul I., Alexander II., and 
Alexander ITI. all bore the name of Marie 
Feodorovna; while the wives of Alexander I. 
and Nicholas I. bore the other favorite im- 
perial does 


combination, as the reigning 
Empress. 
If the Tzaritza is sadder, somewhat less 
“ 


sunny” than of yore, one can pardon her 
and understand it; it is a trying position for 
a young woman of two-and-twenty to feel 
that every eye is watching her slightest ges- 
ture and movement, with critical intent—es- 
pecially for a shy young woman. Some of 
my court friends who were received by her 
privately, soon after her marriage, and there- 
fore had a better opportunity to judge than 
at a general reception, wrote me: “ She is ex- 
tremely shy. One can see that she does her 
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best—but one has to help her in conversation.” 
Surely such an attitude, joined to her youth, 
sweetness, and helplessness, should have ap- 
pealed to the chivalry of the men and the 
warm-heartedness of the women, as far more 
sympathetic than a perfectly self-possessed, 
imperial air. No doubt it did; but people at 
a distance are apt to hear of—or to remem- 
ber—only the harsh criticisms; and the Em- 
press’s half-English extraction has, indubita- 
bly, militated against her popularity with 
many Russians, because England and all that 
is hers is generally unpopular in Russia. 
Hence her shy reserve has often been credited 
to English coldness, enmity, and an over- 
stern code of conduct. 

I remember the Tzaritza otherwise—as a 
zirl of sixteen, shy, with delicious little awk- 
wardnesses which added to her grace and 
charmed irresistibly. She, her father, and 
her brother (now the reigning Grand Duke 
of Hesse) came to St. Petersburg to spend 
the gayest bit of the winter season with the 
Grand-Duchess Sergius. The Tzarévitch was 
twenty-one, and the most engrossing topic of 
conversaticn and speculation that winter, in 
court circles and elsewhere, was his future 
bride. Four princesses of Montenegro were 
in the capital; two in society, having been in- 
vited by the Empress to visit her after they 
had finished their school there the previous 
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spring; two in the aristocratic Smolny Insti- 
tute for noble girls, the third of them being 
the present Queen of Italy. A good many 
people jumped to the conclusion that one of 
these would become Tzarévna, especially as 
they already belonged to the Eastern Church, 
and Alexander III. had recently toasted 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro (at a banquet 
in Berlin) as his “only friend in Europe.” 
Among others who assumed it was the Shah 
of Persia, who came on a visit a little later, 
and at a court banquet (as one of the court 
ladies who was present informed me) pointed, 
most embarrassingly, at a Princess of Mon- 
tenegro, then at the Tzarévitch, and naively 
inquired, in his faulty French, “ Fiancée, 
Grand Duc?” But there were intrigues, if 
one may believe what one heard. Not only 
was the Russian court, in general, opposed to 
such a match, but Germany had other views, 
judging from a detailed and decisive dis- 
cussion of the matter at which I was present, 
between an emissary from Berlin and a 
mightily influential court lady, who had direct 
access to and power with the Imperial family. 


“ 
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site me, and directly in front of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. Her partner 
and other officers sprang to raise her; 
but observing that the Grand Duke 
had risen for the same purpose, they 
drew up and saluted profoundly, leav- 
ing the girl for a brief but appreciable 
and comical moment where she was, 
until the royalty reached her and ex- 
ercised his privilege. She, on regain- 
ing her feet, was obliged, naturally, to 
make the little bob-curtsey to her 
royal rescuer before she went on with 
her dancing. But that visit came to 
nothing—assuming that it had an ob- 
ject—and the Princess returned home 
after her first (and, if I am not mis- 
taken, her only) glimpse of the Rus- 
sians before she was called to reign 
over them. 

Almost immediately after their 
marriage the young couple took up 
their permanent residence in_ the 
Alexander Palace at Tzarskoe Selé, 
sixteen miles from St. Petersburg, 
and there they have continued to live 
ever since; except during the brief 
winter season (from January 1 to 
Lent) and at other rare intervals; and 
during the hottest months of summer. 
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When spring came, this particular aspect of 
the question was neatly disposed of: the 
Grand-Duke Peter married the eldest Mon- 
tenegrin Princess, and shortly afterward the 
widowed Duke of Leuchtenberg married the 
second. It was currently reported in St. 
Petersburg that at the betrothal banquet one 
of the grand dukes undertook to chaff the 
Tzarévitch, remarking: “It’s your turn next, 
Nicky. They'll be marrying you off pretty 
soon!” To which he haughtily replied: 
“ You will all obey orders. But 7 shall choose 
my own bride.” And it is believed that he 
did it, and that the marriage is really one of 
affection. Certainly, the Emperor could not 
have chosen better. Meanwhile, of course, 
every one attributed the Princess Alix’s visit 
to her sister as “ with an object.” She was a 
charming creature, with distinction as well 
as rare beauty. I remember one amusing in- 
cident at the court ball where I had my best 
view of her. A pretty girl slipped and fell, 
in the waltz, and lay prone on the floor oppo- 


when they remove to “ The Cottage ” 
—the simple seaside palace in the 
Alexandria Park at Peterhoff, twenty 
miles from the eapital on the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The Alexander Palace is a moderately 
large, low, and plain white building, situated 
in the lovely “English” Park, where the 
Siberian buttereups grow large, double, and 
fragrant as roses; where the lawns of the 
private garden are blue with forget-me-nots, 
and a miniature fort, various athletic ap- 
paratus, a gay little peasant cottage (glori- 
fied, of course!) and stable, and garden beds 
for childish experiments in housekeeping, 
agriculture, and floriculture, furnish amuse- 
ment to the five children with which the mar- 
riage has been blessed; and the long, wooded 
avenues give opportunity for exercise by 
horse, carriage, wheel, or motor-car. At the 


end of one broad, grassy ride, from the win- 
dows of the great semicircular hall, where 
the children’s miniature toboggan-slides (for 
bad weather) are installed, a glimpse may be 
had of the “ Chinese Village” built by Kath- 
erine II., whose low stuccoed houses, with 
curving Chinese roofs, shelter favored cour- 
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tiers and sereen lovely private gardens in the 
rear. There is also a little village of houses 
for the scarlet kazaks of his Majesty’s body- 
guard, always on duty. The magnificent 
Great Palace hard by, in the Old Park of 
formal plan, last used as a residence by 
Alexander II., is employed only for the re- 
ception of royal visitors, foreign ambassa- 
dors, and the like, and contains a church 
(which the Alexander Palace lacks), with 
five cupolas something in the shape of im- 
perial crowns, that seem to float like golden 
bubbles above the trees. In this park, 
is the lake, where the 


also, 
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Empress has provided for her four intelligent 
and attractive little daughters on special oc- 
casions. Such is the coronation gown (in 
cloth of silver), which is preserved, together 
with -all accessories, down to the gloves, fan, 
stockings, and slippers, in the Museum of the 
Kremlin in Moscow, in one of the most 
sumptuous collections of personal adornment 
to be found in the world. It is enough to 
make any young girl shy to reflect that even 
her clothing is of such vital importance that 
it must be preserved for future generations, 
and that she is expected to live up to infinitely 
numerous and diverse 





Imperial children (and 
the general public) can 
have any style of boat 
from the Norwegian 
“snowshoe” to the 
Chinese sampan. 

A charming, simpk 
home is the Alexander 
Palace. But there is 
one room which must, 
I think, have 
must _ still 
premely painful. 
the library, panelled 
with mirrors, against 
which are affixed, like 
brackets, small half 
models of all the ves- 
in the navy—the 
mirror completing the 
image. I had the use 
of that library during 
the summer I spent at 
Tzarskoe Selé6, and 
paused most frequent- 


been— 
be — su- 
It is 


sels 








ideals! 

As it is, the Tzar- 
itza has wisely con- 
tented herself with 
doing her full cere- 
monial duty and be- 
ing a devoted and 
ideal wife and moth- 
er; and if people 
say, “nobody knows 
her,” it may be re- 
garded as praise. If 
she really exerts politi- 
val influence on her 
husband (as some of 
my court and official 
friends maintained 
that she did, in pre- 
venting Russia from 
making an advance on 
Herat and diverting 
English troops from 
the Boers, for exam- 
ple), one can only say 
that other wives exert 








ly (after selecting my 


influence — when they 


book) before the odd ONE OF THE CZARINA’S EARLY PORTRAITS. can or possess it. But 
circular Popdévka, then there are other 
named after its designer, Admiral Popéff. people who assert that she steadfastly refuses 


Not in this palace does the Tzaritza have to 
wear the adaptation of the national costume 
which Katherine II. established as the court 
dress; that is reserved for “national” days 
at court, such as New-vyear’s day, the 
Epiphany, Easter, and so forth. That is the 
costume which, in miniature, and in pretty 
adaptation of the kokdéshnik (or coronet), the 
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to put forward her opinions or advice. In 
short, “happy is the woman who has no 
story ” may be said of her most emphatically, 
in one sense, and our sympathies are due to 
her for accomplishing that much, amid the 
trials and anxieties which have beset her 
country and harassed her husband—would 
have harassed Solomon himself. 
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BY ESNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 2: 


ILLUSTRATED BY Rose Ceci. O'NEILL 


Fragrant with lavender, mellowed with time, 

Letters in cross-stitch, and proverbs in rhyme, 
Great-grandmamma’s sampler—and she, if you please, 
Is happily going to meetings and teas. 


Dainty caps? Not at all—she prefers a smart bonnet, 
With ribbons and flowers and laces upon it. 

White hair smoothly parted o’er placid white brow? 
Oh no! they are doing it pompadour now. 


Great-grandmamma’s kerchief is folded away, 
But Great-grandmamma isn’t—she’s shopping to-day 
In a tailor-made gown; later she will be fine 
In black velvet and-Jace when she goes out to dine. 


Great-grandmamma’s knitting? A thing of the Past— 
She does collar tops now, and has ever the fast 

Of the newest ideas in pillows and pieces, 

For cousins and grandchildren, daughters and nieces. 


Her lips are a smile, and her eyes are a twinkle, 
Her cheeks are of roses; she’s scarcely a wrinkle,— 
Save those in her brain for the pleasure of others— 
This best of grand dames, and this best of grandmothers. 


Thus fragrant with violets, mellow with time, 
Great-grandmamma flourishes, still in her prime; 
Her life-fabric broidered, but not finished yet, 
Though ’tis seventy years since the first stitch was set. 
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Drawn by RoSB CECIL O'NEILL. 


GREAT-GRANDMAMMA FLOURISHES, STILL IN HER PRIME. 
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CHAPTER II (Continued) 


OU, Emile! How was that?” 

“One day I said, in a bit- 
ter mood: ‘It is so easy to 
be a critic, so difficult to be 
a creator. You two, now— 
would you even dare to try 
to create?’ They were nettled by my tone, and 
showed it. I said, ‘I have a magnificent sub- 
ject for a conte, no work de longue haleine, a 
conte. If you like I will give it you, and 
leave you to create—separately, not together 
—what you have so often written about, the 
perfect conte.’ They accepted my challenge. 
I gave them my subject and a month to work 
it out. At the end of that time the two 
contes were to be submitted to a jury of com- 
petent literary men, friends of ours. It was 
all a sort of joke, but created great interest in 
our circle—you know it, Hermione, that dines 
at Réneau’s on Thursday nights?” 

“Yes. Well, what happened?” 





“ Madame Lagrande made a failure of hers, 
Begun in Harrer’s Bazar, No 1, Vol. XL. 


but Robert Meunier astonished us all. He 
produced certainly one of the best contes that 
was ever written in the French language.” 

“And Madame Lagrande?” 

“Tt is not too much to say that from that 
moment she has almost hated Robert.” 

“And you dare to say she has a noble na- 
ture ?” 

“Yes, a noble nature from which, under 
some apparently irresistible impulse, she has 
lapsed.” 

“Eric,” said Hermione, leaning her long 
arms on the table and leaning forward to her 
fiancé, “you’re not in literature any more 
than I am; you’re an outsider—bless you! 
What d’you say to that?” 

Delarey hesitated and looked modestly at 
Artois. 

“No, no,” cried Hermione, “none of that, 
Eric! You may be a better judge in this 
than Emile is with all his knowledge of the 
human heart. You’re the man in the street, 
and sometimes I’d give a hundred pounds for 
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his opinion and not twopence for the big 
man’s who’s in the profession. Would— 
could a noble nature yield to such an im- 
pulse ?”’ 

“T should hardly have thought so,” said 
Delarey. 

“ Nor I,” said Hermione. “I simply don’t 
believe it’s possible. For a moment yes, per- 
haps. But you say, Emile, that there’s an 
actual breach between them.” 

“There is certainly. Have you ever made 
any study of jealousy in its various forms?” 

“ Never. I don’t know what jealousy is. I 
-an’t understand it.” 

“Yet you must be capable of it.” 

“You think every one is?” 

“Very few who are really alive in the 
spirit are not. And you, I am certain, are.” 

Hermione laughed, an honest, gay laugh, 
that rang out wholesomely in the narrow 
room. 

“TI doubt it, Emile. 
ceited. For instance, 
and was cared for—” 

“And the caring of the other ceased, be- 
cause he had only a certain limited faculty 
of affection and transferred his affection 
elsewhere—what then ?” 

“T’ye so much pride, proper or improper, 
that I believe my affection would die. My 
love subsists on sympathy—take that food 
from it and it would starve and cease to live. 
I give, but, when giving, I always ask. If I 
were to be refused I couldn’t give any more. 
And without the love there could be no 
jealousy. But that isn’t the point, Emile.” 

He smiled. “ What is?” 

“The point is—can a noble nature lapse 
like that from its nobility?’ 

“Yes, it can.” 

“Then it changes, it ceases to be noble. 
You would not say that a brave man can 
show cowardice and remain a brave man.” 

“T would say that a man whose real nature 
was brave might, under certain circum- 
stances, show fear, without being what is 
called a coward. Human nature is full of 
extraordinary possibilities, good and evil, of 
extraordinary contradictions. But this point 

I will concede you, that it is like the boome- 
rang, which flies forward, circles, and returns 
to the point from which it started. The in- 
herently noble nature will, because it must, 
return eventually to its nobility. Then comes 
the really tragic moment with the passion of 
remorse.” 
VOL. XL.—8 


Perhaps I’m too con- 
if I cared for some one 
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He spoke quietly, almost coldly. Hermi- 
one looked at him with shining eyes. She 
had quite forgotten Madame Lagrande and 
Robert Meunier, had lost the sense of the 
special in her love of the general. 

“ That’s a grand theory,” she said. “ That 
we must come back to the good that is in us 
in the end, that we must be true to that some- 
how, almost whether we will or no. I shall 
try to think of that when I am sinning.” 

“ You—sinning!” exclaimed Delarey. 

“ Eric dear, you think too well of me!” 

Delarey flushed like a boy, and glanced 
quickly at Artois, who did not return his 
gaze. 

“ But if that’s true, Emile,” Hermione con- 
tinued, “Madame Lagrande and Robert 
Meunier will be friends again.” 

“Some day I know she will hold out the 
olive branch, but what if he refuses it?” 

“You literary people are so difficile.” 

“True. Our jealousies are ferocious, but 
so are the jealousies of thousands who can 
neither read nor write.” 

“ Jealousy,” she said, forgetting to eat in 
her keen interest in the subject. “I told you 
I didn’t believe myself capable of it, but I 
don’t know. The jealousy that is born of 
passion I might understand and suffer, per- 
haps, but jealousy of a talent greater than 
my own, or of one that I didn’t possess— 
that seems to me inexplicable. I could never 
be jealous of a talent.” 

“You mean that you could never hate a 
person for a talent in them?” 

fg 

“Suppose that some one, by means of a 
talent which you had not, won from you a 
love which you had? Talent is a weapon, 
you know.” 

“You think it is a weapon to conquer the 
affections! Ah, Emile, after all, you don’t 
know us!” 

“You go too fast. I did not say a weapon 
to conquer the affection of a woman.” 

“You’re speaking of men?” 

“T know,” Delarey said, suddenly, forget- 
ting to be modest for once; “ you mean that a 
man might be won away from one woman by 
a talent in another. Isn’t that it?” 

“ Ah,” said Hermione, “a man—I see.” 

She sat for a moment considering deeply, 
with her luminous eyes fixed on the food in 
her plate, food which she did not see. 

“What horrible ideas you sometimes have, 
Emile,” she said at last. 
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You mean what horrible truths exist,” he 
answered, quietly. ° 

“Could a man be won so? Yes, I suppose 
he might be if there were a combination.” 

“ Exactly,” said Artois. 

“T see now. Suppose a man had two strains 
in him, say, the adoration of beauty, of the 
physical, and the adoration of talent, of the 
mental. He might fall in love with a merely 
beautiful woman and transfer his affections 
if he came across an equally beautiful woman 
who had some great talent.” 

“Or he might fall in love with a plain, 
talented woman, and be taken from her by 
one in whom talent was allied with beauty. 
But in either are you sure that the 
woman deserted could never be jealous, bit- 
terly jealous, of the talent possessed by the 
other think talent often creates 
jealousy in your sex.” 

“But beauty much oftener, oh, much! 
Every woman, I feel sure, could more easily 
be jealous of physical beauty in another wom- 
an than of mental gifts. There’s something 
so personal in beauty.” 


case 


woman? I 


“And is genius not equally personal?” 
“T suppose it is, but I doubt if it 


” 
S50 


seems 


“T think you leave out of account the ad- 
vance of civilization, which is_ greatly 
changing men and women in our day. The 
tragedies of the mind are increasing.” 

“ And the tragedies of the heart—are they 


diminishing in consequence? Oh, Emile!” 
and she laughed. 
“Hermione—your food! You are not 


eating anything!” said Delarey, gently, point- 
ing to her plate. “ And it’s all getting cold.” 

“Thank you, Eric.” 

She began to eat at once with an air of 
happy submission which made Artois under- 
stand a good deal about her feeling for De- 
larey. 

“The heart will always rule the head, I 
dare say, in this world where the majority 
will always be thoughtless,” said Artois. 
“But the greatest jealousy, the jealousy 
which is most difficult to resist and to govern, 
is that in which both heart and brain are 
concerned. That is indeed a full - fledged 
monster.” 

Artois generally spoke with a good deal of 
authority, often without meaning to do so. 
He thought so clearly, knew so exactly what 
he wes thinking and what he meant, that he 
felt very safe in conversation, and from this 
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sense of safety sprang his air of masterful- 
It was an air that was always im- 
pressive, but to-night it specially struck Her- 
mione. Now she laid down her knife and 
fork once more, to Delarey’s half-amused des- 
pair, and exclaimed: 

“T shall never forget the way you said 
that. Even if it were nonsense one would 
have to believe it for the moment, and of 
course it’s dreadfully true. Intellect and 
heart suffering in combination must be far 
more terrible than the one suffering without 
the other. No, Eric, I’ve really finished. I 
don’t want any more. Let’s have our coffee.” 

“The Turkish coffee,” said Artois, with a 
smile. “Do you like Turkish coffee, Mon- 
sieur Delarey ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur. 

“ Ah!” 

“At first it seemed to 
grounds,” he explained. 

“Perhaps a taste for it must be an ac- 
quired one among Europeans. 
here ?” 

“No, no,” said Hermione. “ Caminiti has 
taken my advice, and now there’s a charming 
smoke-room behind this. Come along.” 

She got up and led the way out. The two 
men followed her, Artois coming last. He 
noticed now more definitely the very great 
contrast between Hermione and her future 
husband. Delarey, when in movement, look- 
ed more than ever like a Mercury. His foot- 
step was light and elastic, and his whole body 
seemed to breathe out a gay activity, a ful- 
ness of the joy of life. Again Artois thought 
of Sicilian boys dancing the tarantella, and 
when they were in the small smoke-roam, 
which Caminiti had fitted up in what he be- 
lieved to be the Oriental style, and which, 
though searcely accurate, was quite cozy, he 
was moved to inquire, 

“Pardon me, monsieur, but are you en- 
tirely English ?” 

“ No, monsieur. 
blood in her veins. 
in Sicily or Italy.” 

“ Ah, Emile,” said Hermione, “ how clever 
of you to find that out. I notice it too some- 
times, that touch of the blessed south, I 
shall take him there some day, and see if the 
southern blood doesn’t wake up in his veins 
when he’s in the rays of the real sun we 
never see in England.” 

“She'll take you to 


ness. 


Hermione taught me to.” 


full of 


me too 


Do we have it 


My mother has Sicilian 
But I have never been 


lucky 
“ What 


Italy, you 
Artois. 


young dog!” thought 
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luck for you to go there with such a com- 
panion!” 

They sat down and the two men began to 
smoke. Hermione never smoked, because she 
had tried smoking and knew she hated it. 
They were alone in the room, which was 
warm, but not too warm, and faintly lit by 
shaded lamps. Artois began to feel more 
genial, he scarcely knew why. Perhaps the 
good dinner had comforted him, or perhaps 
he was beginning to yield to the charm of 
Delarey’s gay and boyish modesty, which was 
untainted and unspoilt by any awkward 
shyness. Artois did not know or seek to 
know, but he was aware that he was more 
ready to be happy with the flying moment 
than he had been, or had expected to be that 
evening. Something almost paternal shone 
in his gray eyes as he stretched his large 
limbs Caminiti’s notion of a Turkish 
divan, and watched -the first smoke wreaths 
rise from his cigar, a light which made his 
face most pleasantly expressive to Hermione. 

“He likes Eric,” she thought, with a glow 
of pleasure, and with the thought came into 
her heart an even deeper love for Eric. For 
it was a triumph indeed if Artois were cap- 
tured speedily by any one. It seemed to her 
just then as if she had never known what 
perfect happiness was till now, when she 
sat between her best friend and her lover, and 
sensitively felt that in the room there were 
not three separate persons, but a trinity. 
For a moment there was a comfortable si- 
lence. Then an Italian boy brought in the 
coffee. Artois spoke to him in Italian. His 
eyes lit up as he answered with the accent of 
Naples, lit up still more when Artois spoke to 
him again in his own dialect. When he had 
served the coffee he went out, glowing. 

“Is your honeymoon to be Italian?” asked 
Artois. 

“ Whatever Hermione likes,” answered De- 
larey. “I—it doesn’t matter to me. Wher- 
ever it is will be the same to me.” 

“Happiness makes every land an Italy, 
eh?” said Artois. “I expect that’s profound- 
ly true.” 

“Don’t you—don’t you know?” ventured 
Delarey. 

“T! My friend, one cannot be proficient in 
every branch of knowledge.” 

He spoke the words without bitterness, with 
a calm that had in it something more sad 
than bitterness. It struck both Hermione 


on 


and Delarey as almost monstrous that any- 
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body with whom they were connected should 
be feeling coldly unhappy at this moment. 
Life presented itself to them in a glorious 
radiance of sunshine, in a passionate light, 
in a torrent of color. Their knowledge of 
life’s uncertainties was rocked asleep by their 
dual sensation of personal joy, and they felt 
as if every one ought to be as happy as they 
were, almost as if every one could be as 
happy as they were. 

“Emile,” said Hermione, led by this feel- 
ing, “you can’t mean to say that you have 
never known the happiness that makes of 
every place— Clapham, Lippe - Detmold, a 
West-African swamp, a Siberian convict set- 
tlement—an Italy? You have had a won- 
derful life. You have worked, you have 
wandered, had your ambition and your free- 
dom—” 

“ But my eyes have been always wide open,” 
he interrupted, “wide open on life, watching 
the manifestations of life.” 

“ Haven’t you ever been able to shut them 
for a minute to everything but your own 
happiness? Oh, it’s selfish, I know, but it 
dces one good, Emile, any amount of good, 
to be selfish like that now and then. It 
reconciles one so splendidly to existence. 
It’s like a spring cleaning of the soul. And 
then, I think, when one opens eyes 
again one one must see—everything 
more rightly, not dressed up in frippery, not 
horribly naked, either, but truly, accurately, 
neither overlooking graces nor dwelling on 
distortions. D’you understand what I mean? 
Perhaps I don’t put it well, but—” 

“T do understand,” he said. 
truth in what you say.” 

“Yes, isn’t there?” said Delarey. 

His eyes were fixed on Hermione with an 
intense eagerness of admiration and love. 

Suddenly Artois felt immensely old, as he 
sometimes felt when he saw children playing 
with frantic happiness at mud pies or snow- 
balling. A desire which his true self con- 
demned came to him to use his intellectual 
powers cruelly, and he yielded to it, forget- 
ting the benign spirit which had paid him a 
moment’s visit and vanished almost ere it 
had arrived. 

“There’s truth in what you say. But 
there’s another truth, too, which you bring 
to my mind at this moment.” 

“What’s that, Emile?” 

“The payment that is exacted from great 
happiness. These intense joys of which you 
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speak—what are they followed by? Haven’t 
you observed that any violence in one direc- 
tion is usually, almost indeed inevitably, fol- 
lowed by a violence in the opposite direction ¢ 
Humanity is treading a beaten track, the 
crowd of humanity, and keeps, as a crowd, to 
this highway. But individuals leave the 
crowd, searchers, those who need the great 
changes, the great fortunes that are danger- 
ous. On one side of the track is a garden of 
paradise; on the other a deadly swamp. The 
man or woman who, leaving the highway, 
enters the garden of paradise, is almost cer- 
tain in the fulness of time to be struggling 
in the deadly swamp.” 

“Do you really mean that misery is born 
of happiness ?” 

“Of what other parent can it be the child? 
In my opinion those who are said to be ‘ born 
in misery’ never know what real misery is. 
It is only those who have drunk deep of the 
cup of joy who can drink deep of the cup 
of sorrow.” 

Hermione was about to speak, but Delarey 
suddenly burst in with the vehement excla- 
mation: 

“Where’s the courage in keeping to the 
beaten track? Where’s the-courage in avoid- 
ing the garden for fear of the swamp?” 

“That’s exactly what I was going to say,” 
said Hermione, her whole face lighting up. 
“T never expected to hear a counsel of cow- 
ardice from you, Emile.” 

“Or is it a counsel @f prudence?” 

He looked at them both steadily, feeling 
still as if he were face to face with children. 
For a man hé was unusually intuitive, and to- 
night, suddenly, and after he had begun to 
yield to his desire to be cruel, to say some- 
thing that would cloud this dual happiness in 
which he had no share, he felt a strange, an 
almost prophetic conviction that out of the 
joy he now contemplated would be born the 
gaunt offspring, misery, of which he had just 
spoken. With the coming of this conviction, 
which he did not even try to explain to him- 
self or to combat, came an abrupt change in 
his feelings. Bitterness gave place to an 
anxiety that was far more human, to a de- 
sire to afford some protection to these two 
people with whom he was sitting. Against 
what? He did not know. His intuition 
stopped short when he strove to urge it on. 

“Prudence,” said Hermione. “ You think 
it prudent to avoid the joy life throws at 
your feet?” 
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Abruptly provoked by his own limitations, 
angry, too, with his erratic mental departure 
from the realm of reason into the realm of 
phantasy—for so he called the debatable land 
over which intuition held sway — Artois 
hounded out his mood and turned upon him- 
self, 

“Ton’t listen to me,” he said. “I am the 
professional analyst of life. As I sit over a 
sentence, examining, selecting, rejecting, re- 
placing its words, so do I sit over the emo- 
tions of myself and others till I cease really 
to live, and could almost find it in my head 
to try to prevent them from living too. Live, 
live—enter into the garden of paradise and 
never mind what comes after.” 

“T could not do anything else,” said Her- 
mione. “It is unnatural to me to look for- 
ward, The ‘now’ nearly always has com- 
plete possession of me.” 

“And I,” said Artois, lightly, “am always 
trying to peer round the corner to see what is 
coming. And you, Monsieur Delarey ?” 

“T!” said Delarey. He had not expected to 
be addressed just then, and for a moment 
looked confused. “I don’t know if I can 
say,” he answered at last. “ But I think if 
the present was happy I should try to live in 
that, and if it was sad I should have a shot 
at looking forward to something better.” 

“That’s one of the best philosophies I 
ever heard,” said Hermione, “and after my 
own heart. Long live the philosophy of Eric 
Delarey !” 

Delarey blushed with pleasure like a boy. 
Just then three men came in smoking cigars. 
Hermione looked at her watch. 

“Past eleven,” she said. 
better go. 
home ?” 

“T!” he said, with an unusual diffidence. 
“May I?” 

He glanced at Delarey. 

“T want to have a talk with you. 
quite understands. 
Paris to-morrow.” 

They all got up, and Delarey at once held 
out his hand to Artois. 

“T am glad to have been allowed to meet 
Hermione’s best friend,” he said, simply. “I 
know how much you are to her, and I hope 
you'll let me be a friend too, perhaps, some 
day.” 

He wrung Artois’s hand warmly. 

“Thank you, monsieur,” replied Artois. 

He strove hard to speak as cordially. 


“T think I'd 
Emile, will you drive with me 


Eric 
He knows you go back to 
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Two or three minutes later Hermione and 
he were in a hansom, driving down Regent 
Street. The fog had lifted and it was pos- 
sible to see to right and left of the greasy 
thoroughfare. 

“ Need we go straight back?” said Hermi- 
one. “Why not tell him to drive down to 
the Embankment? It’s quiet there at night, 
and open, and fine—one of the few fine things 
in dreary old London. And I want to have a 
last talk with you, Emile.” 

Artois pushed up the little door in the roof 
with his stick. 

“The Embankment—Thames,” he said to 
the cabman, with a strong foreign accent. 

“Right, sir,” replied the man in the purest 
cockney. 

As soon as the trap was shut down above 
her head Hermione exclaimed: 

“Emile, I’m so happy, so—so happy! I 
think you must understand why now. You 
don’t wonder any more, do you?” 

“No, I don’t wonder. But did I ever ex- 
press any wonder ?” 

“T think you felt some. But I knew when 
you saw him it would go. He’s got one beau- 
tiful quality that’s very rare in these days, 
I think—reverence. I love that in him. He 
really reverences everything that is fine, every 
one who has fine and noble aspirations and 
powers. He reverences you.” 

“Tf that is the ease he shows very little 
insight.” 

“Don’t abuse yourself to me _ to-night. 
There’s nothing the matter now, is there?” 

Her intonation demanded a negative, but 
Artois did not hasten to give it. Instead he 
turned the conversation once more to De- 
larey. 

“Tell me something more about him,” he 
said. “What sort of family does he come 
from ?” 

“Oh, a very ordinary family, well off, but 
not what is called specially well born. His 
father has a large shipping business. He’s a 
cultivated man and went to Eton and Oxford, 
as Eric did. Eric’s mother is very handsome, 
not at all intellectual, but fascinating. The 
southern blood comes from her side.” 

“ Oh—how ?” 

“Her mother was a Sicilian.” 

“Of the aristocracy or of the people?” 

“She was a lovely contadina. But what 
does it matter? I am not marrying Eric’s 
grandmother.” 

“How do you know that ?”’ 
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“You mean that our ancestors live in us. 
Well, I can’t bother. If Eric were a crossing- 
sweeper, and his grandmother had been an 
evilly disposed charwoman who could never 
get any one to trust her to char, I’d marry 
him to-morrow if he’d have me.” 

“Tm quite sure you would.” 

“ Besides, probably the grandmother was a 
delicious old dear. But didn’t you like Eric, 
Emile? I felt so sure you did.” 

“ [—yes, I liked him. I see his fascina- 
tion. It is almost absurdly obvious and yet it 
is quite natural. He 
is charming.” 

“ And he’s good, too.” 

“Why not? He does not look evil. I 
thought of him as a Mercury.” 

“The messenger of the gods—yes, he is 
like that.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, as if her 
happiness and longing for sympathy in it im- 
pelled her to draw very near to a human 
being. 

“A bearer of good tidings—that is what 
he has been to me. I want you to like and 
understand him so much, Emile; you more, 
far more than any one else.” 

The cab was now in a steep and narrow 
street leading down from the Strand to the 
Thames Embankment, a street that was ob- 
secure and that looked sad and evil by night. 
Artois glanced out at it, and Hermione, seeing 
that he did so, followed his eyes. They saw 
a man and a woman quarrelling under a gas- 
lamp. The woman was cursing and crying. 
The man put out his hand and pushed her 
roughly. She fell up against some railings, 
caught hold of them, turned her head and 
shrieked at the man. 

“Poor things!” 


is handsome and he 


Hermione said. “ Poor 


things! If we could only all be good to each 
other! It seems as if it ought to be sw 
simple.” 


“Tt’s too difficult for us, nevertheless.” 

“Not for some of us, thank God. Many 
people have been good to me—you for one, 
you most of all my friends. Ah, how blessed 
it is to be out here!” 

She leaned over the wooden apron of the 
eab, stretching out her hands instinctively 
as if to grasp the space, the airy darkness of 
the spreading night. 

“ Space seems to liberate the soul,” she said. 
“Tt’s wrong to live in cities, but we shal! 
have to a good deal, I suppose. Eric needn't 
work, but I’m glad to say he does.” 
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“What does he do?” 

“T don’t know exactly, but he’s in his 
father’s shipping business. I’m an awful 
idiot at understanding anything of that sort, 
but I understand Eric, and that’s the im- 
portant matter.” 

They were now on the Thames Embank- 
ment, driving slowly along the broad and al- 
most deserted road. Far off lights, green, red, 
and yellow, shone faintly upon the drifting 
and uneasy waters of the river on the one 
side; on the other gleamed the lights from 
the houses and hotels in which people were 
supping after the theatres. Artois, who, 
like most fine artists, was extremely suscep- 
tible to the influence of place and of the 
hour, with its gift of light or darkness, be- 
gan to lose in this larger atmosphere of mys- 
tery and vaguely visible movement the hith- 
erto dominating sense of himself, to regain 
the more valuable and more mystical sense 
of life and its strange and pathetic relation 
with nature and the spirit behind nature, 
which often floated upon him like a tide when 
he was creating, but which he 
tomed to hold sternly in leash. Now he was 
not in the mood to rein it in. Erie De- 
larey and his business, Hermione, her under- 
standing of him and happiness in him, Artois 
himself in his sharply realized solitude of the 
third person, melted into the crowd of beings 
who made up life, whose background was the 
vast and infinitely various panorama of na- 
ture, and Hermione’s last words, “the im- 
portant matter,” seemed for the moment false 
to him. What was, what could be important 
in the immensity and the baffling complexity 
of existence ? 

“ Look at those lights,” he said, pointing to 
those that gleamed across the water through 
the London haze that sometimes makes for a 
melancholy beauty, “and that movement of 
the river in the night, tremulous and cryptic 
like our thoughts. Is anything important?” 

“Almost everything, I think; certainly 
everything in us. If I didn’t feel so I could 
scarcely go on living. And you must really 
feel so too. You do. I have your letters to 
prove it. Why, how often have I written 
begging you not to lash yourself into fury 
over the follies of men!” 

“Yes, my temperament betrays the citadel 
of my brain. That happens in many.” 

“You trust too much to your brain and too 
little to your heart.” 

“And you do the contrary, my friend. 
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You are too easily carried away by your im- 
pulses.” 

She was silent for a moment. The cab- 
man was driving slowly. She watched a dis- 
tant barge drifting, like a great shadow, at 
the mercy of the tide. Then she turned a 
little, looked at Artois’s shadowy profile, and 
said: 

“ Don’t ever be afraid to speak to me quite 
frankly, don’t be afraid now. What is it?” 

He did not answer. 

“Imagine you are in Paris, sitting down to 
write to me in your little red and yellow 
room, the morocco slipper of a room.” 

“ And if it were the Sicilian grandmother ?” 

He spoke half lightly, as if he were in- 
clined to laugh with her at himself if she 
began to laugh. But she said, gravely, 

“ Go on.” 

“T have a feeling to-night that out of this 
happiness of yours misery will be born.” 

“Yes? What sort of misery?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Misery to myself or to the sharer of my 
happiness ?” 

“To you.” 

“That was why you spoke of the zarden of 
paradise and the deadly swamp?” 

“T think it must have been.” 

“ Well?” 

“T love the south. You know that. But 
I distrust what I love, and I see the south 
in him.” 

“The grace, the charm, the enticement of 
the south.” 

“ All that, certainly. You said he had rev- 
erence. Probably he has, but has he faith- 
fulness ?” 

“Oh, Emile!” 

“You told me to be frank.” 

“ And I wish you to be. 
thing.” 

“T’ve only seen Delarey once, and I'll con- 
fess that I came prepared to see faults as 
clearly as, perhaps more clearly than, virtues. 
I don’t pretend to read character at a glance. 
Only fools can do that—I am relying on their 
frequent assertion that they can. He strikes 
me as a man of great charm, with an unusual 
faculty of admiration for the gifts of others 
and a modest estimate of himself. I believe 
he’s sincere.” 

“He is, through and through.” 

“T think so—now. But does he know his 
own blood? us when the 
time about his in- 
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tellect. I think it quick, but I doubt its 
being strong enough to prove a good barrier.” 

“ Against what?” 

“The possible call of the blood that he 
doesn’t understand.” 

“You speak almost as if he were a child,” 
Hermione said. “ He’s much younger than I 
am, but he’s twenty-four.” 

“Tle is very young-looking, and you are at 
least twenty years ahead of him in all essen- 
tials. Don’t you feel it?” 

“T suppose—yes, I do.” 

“ Mercury—he should be mercurial.” 

“He is. That’s partly why I love him, per- 
haps. He is full of swiftness.” 

“So is the butterfly when it comes out into 
the sun.” 

“Emile, forgive me, but sometimes you 
seem to me deliberately to lie down and roll 
in pessimism, rather as a horse—” 

“ Why not say an ass?” 


She laughed. “An ass then, my dear, lies 


down sometimes and rolls in dust. I think 
you are doing it to-night. I think you were 
preparing to do it this afternoon. Perhps 


it is the effect of London upon you?” 

‘London— By the way, where are you 
going for your honeymoon? I am sure you 
know, though Monsieur Delarey may not.” 

“Why are you sure?” 

“Your face to-night when I asked if it was 
to be Italian.” 

She laid her hand again upon his arm and 
spoke eagerly, forgetting in a moment his 
pessimism and the little cloud it had brought 
across her happiness. 

“You’re right; I’ve decided.” 

“ Ttaly—and hotels?” 

“No, a thousand times no!” 

“ Where, then ?” 

“ Sicily, and my peasant’s cottage.” 

“The cottage on Monte Amato where you 
spent a summer four or five years ago con- 
templating Etna?” 

“Yes. I’ve not said a word to Eric, but 
I’ve taken it again. All the little furniture 
I had—beds, straw chairs, folding-tables—is 
stored in a big room in the village at the 
foot of the mountain. Gaspare, the Sicilian 
boy who was my servant, will superintend the 
carrying up of it on women’s heads—his dear 
old grandmother takes the heaviest things, 
armchairs and so on—and it will all be got 
ready in no time. I’m having the house 
whitewashed again, and the shutters painted, 
and the stone vases on the terrace will be 
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filled with scarlet geraniums, and— Oh, 
Emile, I shall hear the piping of the shep- 
herds in the ravine at twilight again with 
him, and see the boys dance the tarantella 
under the moon again with him, and—and—” 
She stopped with a break in her voice. “ Put 
away your pessimism, dear Emile,” she con- 
tinued, after a moment.  “ Tell me you think 
we shall be happy in our garden of paradise— 
tell me that!” 

But he only said, even more gravely, “ So 
you’re taking him to the real south?’ 

“Yes, to the blue and the genuine gold, 
and the quivering heat, and the balmy nights 
when Etna sends up its plume of ivory smoke 
to the moon. He’s got the south in his blood. 
Well, he shall see the south first with me, and 
he shall love it as I love it.” 

He said nothing. No spark of her enthu- 
siasm called forth a spark from him. And 
now she saw that, and said again: 

“London is making you horrible to-night. 
You are doing London and yourself an in- 
justice, and Eric too.” 

“Tt’s very possible,” he replied. “ But—I 
can say it to you—I have a certain gift of— 
shall I call it divination?’—where men and 
women are concerned. It is not merely that 
I am observant of what is, but that I can 
often instinctively feel that which must be 
inevitably produced by what is. Very few 
people can read the future in the present. 
I often can, almost as clearly as I can read 
the present. Even pessimism, accentuated 
by the influence of the Infernal City, may 
contain some grains of truth.” 

“What do you see for us, Emile? Don’t 
you think we shall be happy together, then? 
Don’t you think that we are suited to be 
happy together?” 

When she asked Artois this direct question 
he was suddenly aware of a vagueness brood- 
ing in his mind, and knew that he had no 
definite answer to make. 

“T see nothing,” he said, abruptly. 
know nothing. It may be London. 
be my own egoism.” 

And then he suddenly explained himself 
to Hermione with the extraordinary frank- 
ness of which he was only capable when he 
was with her, or was writing to her. 

“T am the dog in the manger,” he con- 
cluded. “ Don’t let my growling distress you. 
Your happiness has made me envious.” 

“T’ll never believe it,” she exclaimed. 
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man for that. Why can’t you be happy, too? 
Why can’t you find some one?” 

“ Married life wouldn’t suit me. 
loneliness, yet I couldn’t do without it. 
it I find my liberty as an artist.” 

“ Sometimes I think it must be a curse to be 
an artist, yet I have often longed to be one.” 
“ Why have you never tried to be one?” 

“T hardly know. Perhaps in my inmost 
being I feel I never could be. I am too im- 
pulsive, too unrestrained, too shapeless in 
mind. If I wrote a book it might be inter- 
esting, human, heartfelt, true to life, I hope, 
not stupid I believe; but it would be a chaos. 
You—how it would shock your critical mind! 
I could never select and prune and blend and 
graft. I should have to throw my mind and 
heart down on the paper and just leave them 
there.” 

“If you did that you might produce a 
human document that would live almost as 
long as literature, that even just criticism 
would be powerless to destroy.” 

“T shall never write that book, but I dare 
say I shall live it.” 
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“Yes,” he said. “You will live it, per- 
haps with Monsieur Delarey.” And _ he 
smiled. “ When is the wedding to be?” 

“In January, I think.” 

“Ah! When you are in your garden of 
paradise I shall not be very far off, just across 
your blue sea on the African shore.” 

“Why, where are you going, Emile?” 

“T shall spend the spring at the sacred 
city of Kairouan, among the pilgrims and the 
mosques, making some studies, taking some 
notes.” 

“For a book? 
us.” 

“T don’t think you will want me there.” 

The trap in the roof was opened, and a 
beery eye, with a luscious smile in it, peered 
down upon them. 

“Ad enough of the river, sir?” 

“ Comment?” said Artois. 

“ We'd better go home, I suppose,” Hermi- 
one said. 

She gave her address to the cabman and 
they drove in silence to Eaton Place. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Come over to Sicily and see 
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THE door is shut; what lies beyond 


I may not see nor know. 
Thou of the Past,—O dear and fond!— 
Go not the way I go. 


The door is shut and I am blind 


To star, if star there be; 


The fire of morn lies far behind :— 


Lord, hold the light for me! 
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BY WILLIAM G. 


oh E come always to Morges for rest. 
There we have no neighbors at 
Riond-Bosson, save a few small 
farmers—and we are farmers, too!” It was 
stately Madame Helena Paderewski who 
spoke, as we walked together along the pretty 


and shaded quai with its superb view of 
the glistening Mont Blane chain. 

Truly the sleepy little Swiss town is full of 
Old World peace; it.seems in some subtle way 
divorced from its handsome casino and park. 
Morges suffers these things, content to 
her exquisite lake, her girdle of cool 
woods and vineyards, her soft airs—and her 
Paderewski. For the personality of the 
world-renowned artist—brilliant successor of 
Liszt and Chopin—permeates the country- 
side, even as Shakespeare at Stratford, cr 
Titian at Cadore, in the Dolomites. The 
name of the gentle Pole is on men’s lips, 
his portrait in every inn, in every farmhouse. 

“What are all these decorations for?” I 
asked a person wearing an official cap, as | 
stepped on to the quay from the gangplank 
of the Général Dufour? I pointed, as I spoke, 


pos- 


Sess 


to the flags and streamers, green branches, 
and festoons. 
He looked amazed. “ But, monsieur, our 


Paderewski comes to-morrow!” 

The “interviewer” is unknown at 
chateau. “There is only the one,” as they 
say laughingly, hereabouts. The far-famed 
Polish artist has the sincerest dislike of vul- 
gar publicity—more than ever since his acci- 
dent on the railroad between Auburn (New 
York) and Boston. Curiously enough, Amer- 
ica has always been unfortunate for Paderew- 
ski, although he has earned many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in this country. 

His first nervous breakdown came in 1891, 
during his first American tour—a four de 
force, indeed! “In the course of one hun- 
dred and seventeen days,” he told me, as we 
sat on the great cool. veranda, vine-shaded, 
sweet-smelling, “I played in one hundred 
and seven concerts and attended eighty-six 
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dinner-parties. Mon Dieu! but I was cross!” 
he added, regretfully. 

“And thereafter,” Madame added, “the 
nerves and muscles at the back of his neck 
and at the top of his shoulder-blades would 
rise up in great knots and cause him intense 
agony, so that his manager, Mr. Hugo Gor- 
litz, was compelled to massage his neck after 
each recital.” 

As to the accident on the way to Boston, M. 
Paderewski quietly accepted a check for 
$7000 from the company; although in high 
quarters it was thought he would sue for some 
fabulous sum, since he could clearly show the 
ability of his wondrous fingers to earn a 
million dollars a year! 

In the world, yet not of it, is this strange, 
fragile man. The pet of princes and im- 
perial courts, sought after by the “salt of 
the earth” and gifted with a genius he ean 
(and does) transmute into millions, yet he 
craves only the rest and peace of his beloved 
Morges, on Lake Geneva. Though appearing 
a cosmopolitan, a citizen of no nation, be- 
cause of all, Paderewski is intensely loyal to 
Poland. . 

Ilis manager, Hugo Gorlitz, is a Pole: so 
is M. Julius Francke, his treasurer. His wife 
is the widow of the Polish violinist, Gorski; 
and W. O. Gorski, her son, acts as private 
secretary to the maestro. His American 
physician—the one he turned to after the 
accident that threatened him with paralysis 
—is a Pole, too. Young Francis E. Fronezak 
was a reporter in Buffalo twelve years ago, 
and it was in the capacity of “ interviewer 
that he first met his powerful patron who has 
since brought him name and fame and 
wealth. 

“It was in 1897 I began to study medi- 
cine, and M. Paderewski said to me, ‘ Frone- 
zak, if ever I need a doctor, you shall be the 
man.’ ” 

A Pele in distress in any part of the world 
has a friend in this great genius. And there 
are plenty such in America. A story, apro- 
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LEFT SIDE OF THE CHATEAU 


pos: Last season a poor Polish man and wife 
started to walk from Savannah (Georgia) to 
New York. He*begged en route; she bore on 
her back a big feather bed, her wedding 
dower, the last thing to be parted with. They 
reached Baltimore, but still were far from 
America’s vast metropolis. The bed had to 
be sold. 

Bidding his wife see to this, the man ar- 
ranged a rendezvous at a certain railway 
junction further north. They never met 
again. His body was found on the tracks— 
he had been struck and killed by a train. She 
gave birth to a child next day, and was taken 
back to Baltimore. Here in the hospital none 
spoke Polish, but a day later, all unan- 
nounced and unknown, M. Paderewski pre- 
sented himself*as interpreter—and more. 

He had mother and child brought on to the 
Polish Catholic Hospital of the Misericordia 
in New York, where both were visited almost 
daily by him and Madame Paderewski. And 
ample provision was made for the woman and 
her little one thereafter. 

Mention these things to the maestro, and 
he merely smiles and pats his superb St. 
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DE RIOND-BOSSON, NEAR MORGES, LAKE OF GENEVA. 


Bernard (who keeps all the world away, save 
the facteur), and then he may suggest that 
we rise up and walk about and look on the 
ever-changing beauty of Lake Leman, be- 
loved of Byron. 

One is reluctant to leave the vast verandas 
that stretch in tiers, one above the other, 
across the fair face of the house. It is known 
as Riond-Bosson, a quaint rambling structure 
of red brick, fairly covered with a wild lux- 
uriance of creeping vines and dense honey- 
suckle, and wistaria that droops, weighed 
down with magnificent purple clusters of 
bloom. 

M. Paderewski was intensely amused at my 
account of a former visit to Morges whilst he 
was away. I was seeking photographs. Well 
aware of the local idolatry, T affected entire 
ignorance of the dominating personality. 
“Who then is this Monsieur Paderewski of 
whom every one speaks?” I asked a sergent de 
ville. “Your mayor, perhaps?” 

“But no, monsieur,” was the indignant re- 
ply. “Our mayor is only Monsieur D——, 
while Monsieur Paderewski . Mon Dieu, 
monsieur!—You are joking, though?” Words 


























failed him, that the world-fame of the master 
should not yet have reached me! 

Next I went into the Hétel du Mont Blanc 
in the town, in whose lobby was the inevitable 
big photograph of the frail, pale-faced gentle 
Pole, every fibre of whose subtle soul is at- 
tuned to music. There were other pictures of 
him in the little salon of the hotel and at 
least one in every bedroom of the house. 

“ Monsieur Paderewski is my good friend,” 
remarked mine host with gentle complacency ; 
“he comes often here and takes un petit 
verre with me.” 

“They say he is the greatest pianist the 
world has ever known,” I ventured. 

“ Je crois que oui, monsieur; I have heard 
him play. Jl joue assez bien!” And he 
shrugged his shoulders with indulgent indif- 
ference. So much for the caprice of fame— 
for the esteem of the prophet in his own 
country ! 

And still Paderewski smiled. I have 
never heard him laugh. I asked him to show 
me over the chateau and gardens — his 
asile, as he calls it with slow gentle hu- 
mor. As we rose I was entranced by the in- 
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comparable view of Byron’s Lake Leman, 
which shimmered in the sunlight like a mass 
of blue diamond, away beyond the cool de- 
licious woods, I suggested that we walk first 
of all to the small gate by which the Paderew- 
ski property is entered. There we met the 
postman with a mountain of mail. “ Largely 
requests for autographs,” the master remark- 
ed. to me, 

“ And do you reply ?”’ 

“T do—at present. I charge five francs for 
an ordinary autograph, and ten if the appli- 
cant desires me to add a few bars of original 
music. All money so received goes to my 
fund for the Chopin statue in Warsaw. We 
have a permit from the Russian government. 
And you know how I revere and admire the 
genius of Chopin.” 

I marvelled what the great artist could 
want with all this land, these fields and 
pastures and vineyards and orchards and 
gardens. “ None can buy it now,” he smiled 
—“nor build near me. I am selfish. I wish 
to be quite alone in my asile.” 

It is indeed a remarkable household that 
M. Paderewski introduced me to. It includes 
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dozens of dogs and scores of canaries and 
cockatoos! The servants are few, but won- 
derfully discreet, unobtrusive, and “ restful ” 
to have about one in this great silent ménage 
of flowers and fountains and soft silken 
luxury. 

Another monstrous St. Bernard crouched 
Cerberus-like at the chateau’s gate. Sudden- 
ly Paderewski, as by a flash of thought, de- 
cided Madame must accompany us. We 
strolled back to the house. He was silent. I 
was pondering the words of the postman on 
my former .visit: “ Monsieur—yes,—he is 
adored. Madame—yes,—a good lady—keeps 
all things in order. Very energetic — yes, 
brusque, even. But what would you? She 
wears the trousers!” Anyhow, it were better 
so. A creature so frail, so ethereal, so ex- 
quisite as Ignace Paderewski should not come 
into contact with the sharp angles of the 
world. 

We entered the vast drawing-room on the 
ground floor and there found her. Very 
Russian and imperious is Paderewski’s wife 
—a lady of dominant spirit, with a touch of 
frigid hauteur. I remembered the gardener’s 
whisper: “ Madame permits neither dirt nor 
disorder. No leaf on the lawn, no weed on 
the path escapes her.” 

But she is the ideal woman to hold watch 
and ward over a life so precious to the world 
at large as that of Paderewski. In this salon, 
which faces a huge sweep of velvety lawn, one 
is reminded of the “ silken hush of a maiden’s 
chamber” which Keats has suggested so ex- 
quisitely in “The Eve of St. Agnes.” The 
paintings and miniatures are among the 
treasures of the earth; each scrap of bric-a- 
brac would create a sensation at Christie’s or 
the Hétel Drouot. If only the nouveaur 
riches could see how a Paderewski arranges 
his home! 

Innumerable are the presents from mon- 
archs and the great which are here displayed, 
yet they do not obtrude; there is harmony 
everywhere, and an indescribable atmosphere 
of luxurious repose, subtly mixed with the 
song of birds, the murmur of falling water, 
and the heavy fragrance of roses. 

The great dining-room (for the Paderew- 
skis do entertain—and here, too, the greatest 
may learn a lesson in perfect taste) is at the 
back of the house. It is rich and dark in 
tone; and as I glanced down its mirrored 
length, I saw a succession of saloons, quiet 
yet splendid, softly and thickly carpeted, and 
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many of them hung with priceless 
old tapestry. 

“T come here for absolute rest,” 
Paderewski told me again and again. 
“T hope to spend the whole summer 
here.” And then as his dreamy eyes 
roamed over the lonely vista of hills 
and meads and vineyards, backed by 
the blue sweep of the Lake of Geneva 
and the awful majesty of the snow- 
clad Alps, he added, wistfully, “I 
would like never to leave it again!” 

We three walked in silence down 
the long corridor and out into the 
gardens before the porch, where flow- 
ers ran riot and fountains plashed; 
and from afar came the crowing of 
cocks, the quack of ducks, the lowing 
of cows, and the whinny of horses. 
And I bethought me of Paderewski, 
the farmer! and smiled at the queer 
incongruity. 

“We adore animals and birds, my 
wife and I,” he said, linking her arm 
in his. “ We have just brought with 
us from America six beautiful cocka- 
Madame wanted to show me 
her poultry-yards first. These are 
screened from the house by huge old 
trees and wildly luxuriant flowering 
hedges. Each variety of domestic 
fowl has its own house and runs, 
protected by high white palings. 
There were huge majestic Brahmas, Cochin 
Chinas, jet-black Dutch fowls, pure white 
Indians, and many more. 

Each bird was physically perfect and the 
houses veritable miracles of costly cleanliness. 
Every porch was enamelled white; the drink- 
ing-troughs were of glass, polished like crys- 
tal. Sand and gravel were forever being 
changed. One expert is charged to look after 
Madame’s fowls alone, and this man pointed 
out the ecards showing the valuable prizes 
taken by the Paderewski fowls in interna- 
tional exhibitions. 

Next came the enclosure of golden pheas- 
ants and the huge duck-yard with its pond, 
and beyond that the rows of rabbit-hutches, 
each dainty as the doll’s house of some high- 
born child. Madame had brought green stuff 
for them with her, and as she called their 
names the rabbits popped comically out. 

We passed on to the old-fashioned kitchen 
garden, with its currant-bushes and wall- 
fruit, and thence to the great array of hot- 
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VIEW OF THE CHATEAU OF RIOND-BOSSON. 


houses where pines, bananas, pomegranates, 
and other tropical ffits are grown, and 
where the famous black Hamburg grape at- 
tains an extraordinary perfection of size and 
flavor. 

In the vegetable garden I noticed a patch 
of sweet corn. “I took a fancy to the stuff 
in America,” M. Paderewski told me, “and 
now I’m trying_hard to grow it. I fear it is 
a failure, however. The sweet juicy Amer- 
ican corn will not grow in Switzerland, for 
some reason, in spite of our mild early 
springs and hot summers.” 

The same refinement of luxury was no- 
ticeable in the stables and cow-houses. Truly 
this prince of musicians understands l’art de 
vivre—how to spend wisely the huge fortunes 
which a ravished world lays at his feet. 

“Monsieur regards his birds and beasts as 
almost human,” cried an old campagnard ap- 
pointed to guide mesto more remote spots 
of the huge domain. “He bestows as much 
thought and care upon their welfare as upon 
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A CORNER OF THE SMALL DINING-ROOM, 


his own. More, indeed,—for Monsieur is 
very simple in his own tastes, but grudges no 
money spent on the animals.” 

We were now behind the barns and stables, 
and had started down a narrow path through 
a vineyard, towards what appeared to be a 
small neat cottage, such as might be occu- 
pied by a thrifty artisan. A charming little 
brown house it was, half smothered in the 
vine tendrils that embraced its painted sides. 
It was occupied only by sheep and goats, 
however! These last rushed out into their 
playground in front of the “ cottage,” but we 
skirted the fence and passed round to the 
back, where the finest sheep I have ever seen 
were assembled. In a space railed off apart 
were five altogether remarkable specimens. 

“You are fattening these to kill and eat?” 
I inquired, innocently. 

“Oh, monsieur! Killed! Eaten! 
Look yet again, monsieur. To kill! 
Mon Dieu!” The man’s face ex- 
pressed such consternation you might 
have thought he was a Hindu ac- 
cused of slaughtering a sacred cow! 
“ Monsieur,” said the man, gravely, 
“these are the five sheep presented 
to M. Paderewski by King Edward 
of England. They are from his 
Majesty’s own stock farm at Wind- 
sor.” 

Whereupon I apologized for even 
suggesting such lése-majesté as the 
eating of such sheep! The others, I 
learned, were descendants of the 
sacred five—thirty-two in all. Here 
followed a truly comic story, char- 





acteristic of the “ caprice ” of a great 
artist. 

“Thirty - three there were, mon- 
sieur,” sighed the shepherd. 

“Indeed!” I said, sympathetically. 

“Yes, monsieur; but one pauvre 
béte broke one of her forelegs—how, 
we know not. We brought the vet- 
erinary from Lausanne, but he only 
advised that it be killed to end its 
sufferings. 

“We agreed, monsieur, and the 
servants clamored for the mutton— 
think of it! But I knew Monsieur 
would be angry at any such fate be- 
falling King Edward’s sheep, so I 
had the pauvre béte put to sleep for- 
ever with chloroform and then buried 
quietly in a little grave lined with 
sweet fresh straw. . .. It is here, monsieur. 
Monsieur can see the stake which marks the 
spot.” (He might have been standing by the 
grave of his wife!) 

“And afterwards those servants were glad 
they had not eaten the sheep, for when Mon- 
sieur Paderewski heard of it all, he applauded 
us for what we had done.” 

As we retraced our steps towards the house 
I questioned the old campagnard about the 
“day” of his master and mistress. 

“It is always the same,” he said. “ They 
rise at ten usually. After his petit déjeuner, 
Monsieur visits the animals and birds, or 
plays croquet on the lawn. On wet days he 
plays billiards, and always—always he plays 
the piano. 

“Madame informs herself of every little 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM WHERE M. PADEREWSKI 
household detail, giving orders to all serv- 
ants, domestic and outdoor alike. Some- 
times they drive out, and often there are call- 
ers and guests.” 

“Why, Monsieur Paderewski has had a 
guest in our absence!” I exclaimed. I beheld 
from afar the slim figure of the maestro, cro- 
quet mallet in hand, languidly knocking the 
balls about the lawn. His opponent was a 
well-dressed man of refined bearing. “A dip- 
lomat at least?” I thought. 

“No, monsieur,” the old man said, “ that 
is no guest, but merely Monsieur Paderew- 
ski’s head valet. It is the business of M. 
Guillaume to amuse and divert Monsieur, 
and right well he does it. He speaks all 
tongues, and refused many tempting 
offers to leave Monsieur for the service of 
princes, even. He Madame at 
table.” 

Paderewski came forward to greet me. 
seems to grow more and more fragile. 
bundle of nerves” they call him in New 
York. “I never neglect my daily practice,” 
he told me. “It is arduous—wearing, even; 
but what would you have? I keep my hands 
and fingers always well oiled, as you see. My 
hands and wrists, too, are massaged daily, and 
I steep my hands in very hot water just be- 
fore giving a recital. It is an excellent 
thing. 

“T fear I have overdone the practice,” he 
went on, almost in a whisper. “ Often I have 
spent the entire night on a sonata of Bee- 
thoven’s. I must husband my forces in fu- 
ture. I must take more rest.” 
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And to this end they propose to 
do very little entertaining this or 
next season at Morges. This will 
disappoint many, for the dinner- 
parties at the Villa Paderewski, 
though few and small, have been 
brilliant in the extreme, the guests 
including princes of royal blood, 
ambassadors, painters, novelists of 
world-wide reputation, great sing- 
ers, and men and women of rank 
and wealth from every land. 

The great Polish artist as a host 
may be well seen in the following 
anecdote: The wife of a foreign 
minister resident at Berne was ask- 
ed to dinner at the villa—“ in- 
formally.” It was in the depth of 
winter, and the invitation involved 
a pretty long railway journey. 
Accordingly the Countess H arrayed her- 
self in a gown very elegant and tasteful in- 
deed, but made “ high” rather than décolleté. 

To her dismay, on arrival at Morges she 
found herself the guest of honor among a 
crowd of lords and ladies, diplomats and 
giants of literature and art. The ladies were 
resplendent in jewels and evening confections 
by Worth and Paquin. The guest of honor 
naturally felt somewhat “ out of it.” 

Catching her stately hostess disengaged for 
a moment, the countess expressed real regret 
for her toilette “ But, madame,” she said, 
earnestly, “you said it was an informal 
dinner, and I took that to mean un diner 
en famille!” 
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“ Pardon, Madame la Comtesse,” interrupt- 
ed Paderewski himself, who had overheard the 
conversation, “but one remembers that even 
the most informal affair becomes an occasion 
when graced by the presence of Madame la 
Comtesse H——., whose robe, whether low or 
high, is ever in most perfect taste!” 

Such pretty speeches fall naturally from 
the courtly Pole, and are accompanied by a 
bow so low and sweeping that his famous 
“mane” of silky hair falls about his eyes. 

“One day—soon, I hope,” he remarked 
to me as we sat looking out over the lake, 
smoking his curious Russian cigarettes and 
sipping sweet champagne, “I shall retire 
from concert work altogether and give my- 
self up to composition.” 

And why should not this incomparable 
artist leave us work as gracious and lovely as 
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that of Liszt or Chopin? It may be doubted 
if Paderewski’s frail physique will be able 
to stand many more prolonged tours over- 
seas. During these he suffers many seeming- 
ly trifling, but to him serious, inconveniences. 
For one thing he has to do without the Polish 
dishes he loves. 

“T must say I dislike travelling,” he said, 
as we walked through the woods to the steam- 
boat quay at Morges; “and were it not for 
my asile here—the utter sense of rest and 
aloofness from the world; my birds, my 
beasts, my own plans for the future; a few 
friends, some books, sweet air of the woods; 
my flowers—and the society of Madame— 
were it not for these things and a few months 
of life here, I am sure I could not go through 
another Au revoir, 
bientét!” 


season. mon ami, A 
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GOOD-BYE 


M. THOMAS 


WHEN the Little Girl said Good-bye 


At the turn of the road, on the hill, 


Was there a tear in her eye? 


And why did she keep so still? 


When the Little Girl said Good-bye, 


She never looked back; at all! 


Was there a tear in her eye ?— 


I thought I could hear it fall! 


And then, were the flowers so sweet, 


And the grass breathed a long, low sigh— 


I know—tor I heard my heart beat— 


There was a tear in her eye! 































OUR PARIS LETTER: 


@ By FLORA MCDONALD THOMPSON. 








Paris, January 1, 1906, 


STUDIO tea in the Quartier Latin! 
When I was a little girl gambolling on 
the banks of the Mississippi River, if 

a bright and shining angel had appeared to 
me and said, “ My child, one day if you are 
good and live to grow up, you will dwell in 
Paris and.go to a tea in the Quartier Latin 
—well, any Western girl can tell you the emo- 
tions that must follow. It was thus with a 
glorifying sense of wonderful dreams come 
true that I found myself surely enough going 
to tea chez a celebrated American artist whose 
studio is I shall not say in what direction 
4 from the gare Montparnasse, 

To arrive with my skin whole anywhere 
the other side of the gare Montparnasse al- 
ways gives me the sensation which I have 
emerging from a cold plunge in my cold 
bath-room, a cold French winter’s morning: 
“There! I’ve done it this time, but it’s the 
last; I'll never have the courage to try it 
again.” The unique individualism which is 
at the base of every operation in France, in 
nothing that I know is more fearfully and 
marvellously manifest than in the traffic 
about the gare Montparnasse. Trams, steam 
and electric omnibuses, automobile furniture- 
vans, fiacres, bicycles, motor-cars, mounted 
policemen, cuirassiers, “nunus” with baby- 
carriages, étudiants in reckless dress, with 
long hair dishevelled, grisettes painted, 
garbed in peacock plumage—nothing in Paris 
that is gayly pursuing its own private par- 
ticular path of destruction, tooting, clanging, 
snorting, shouting, singing, dancing, as it 
goes, but manages, it seems, all at the same 
time, every moment of the day, to be passing 
the gare Montparnasse. Why they do not at 
every step clash, crush, kill one another, anni- 
hilating everything in sight, is simply be- 
-~ause life in Paris moves in such mysterious 
way its wonders of individualism to perform. 
A nervous woman, accustomed to the large 
stillness of Western prairies, the indolent 
calm, the paternalized security of life in 
Washington, comes out of this murderous 
maze knowing in her quivering flesh all the 











traditions of the past of the Latin Quarter, 
all the clashing, modernizing tendencies of 
its future. From one of the crowded boule- 
vards in the vicinity of the gare Montpar- 
nasse, I turned into what in the United 
States we would call an alley, though in Paris 
there are different, better-sounding words for 
it, such as cilé, impasse, which, however, leave 
unchanged the generally insalubrious, sale 
character of the passage so named. Picking 
my. way through the uncleanness for some 
distance, behold the number indicated by the 
address given to me, affixed to a wine-shop. 
“ Mais si; c’est bien ici qwhabite Monsieur 
V’Artiste Americain, Vous n’avez qu’d passer 
par la porte a cété; le voila dans la pavillon 
au fond de la cour.” 

To painters of paint, sculptors of stuffs 
sculpable—to real artists and true lovers of 
art, the assertion will doubtless sound flippant 
if not profane, but the truth is that, thanks 
to my initiation at the American artist’s 
studio tea in the Latin Quarter, art for me is 
ever associated in the beginning with baking- 
powder biscuit and jelly-cake. This is be- 
‘ause, on entering the artist’s studio, the most 
conspicuous feature of the interior was a 
table gracefully laden with these American 
delicacies. Herein is a valuable hint to 
struggling girl students of how a true woman 
may really serve art. This artist’s wife is a 
genius at making baking-powder biscuit and 
jelly-cake which so appeal to the more or 
less homesick American in Paris, that it is 
said that the man’s success as an artist is de- 
rived considerably from his wife’s success as 
a cook. Lis compatriots crowd to his studio 
teas, and when the cockles of their American 
hearts have been warmed with hot biscuit 
and fresh jelly-cake, many are in a mood to 
have their portraits painted if only in the 
hope of getting, another day, some more cake 
and biscuits. 

I arrived rather early, but there were many 
ahead of me, and it was evident even to the 
naked eye of a Philistine that an appetite 
for food rather than for art had inspired the 
presence of a majority. They were mainly 
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women, middle-aged, plain, respectable, and 
to such women, I admit, food is properly of 
greater consequence than art. But there they 
sat in a dull-looking row around the walls of 
the great studio, saying little, ignoring the 
pictures, their eyes glued greedily upon the 
tea-table and the spectacle they made, if true 
to nature, jarred none the less upon my pre- 
conceived ideas of what belongs to art. 
Equally jarring, though in a different way, I 
found the young woman student who was in- 
stalled behind the tea-urn for the purpose of 
pouring tea. She was enough to spoil the ap- 
petite of any one who had not reached either 
an advanced stage in devotion to art, or the 
sad age of woman where eating is a joy all 
in itself. The young woman student is a 
sculptor, and her hands—perhaps working in 
wet clay compels such hands, but there is at 
least no valid reason grounded in art why her 
hair should have been dressed just anyhow, 
nor why she should wear a white Turkish- 
towelling bath robe to a tea-party. To be 
sure, I was told afterwards that it was not 
really a bath robe, but some kind of interest- 
ing garment she had bought travelling some- 
where in the Orient. The effect was the 
same, however, and whatever may be admis- 
sible in art or in the Orient, it is certainly 
common sense and beauty which properly de- 
termine the effect of a young woman’s dress. 
Another girl student present—an American 
girl who has taken many honors in painting— 
demonstrated as convincingly by her appear- 
ance as by the successes she has won what is 
an indispensable adjunct of the American 
girl’s career in Paris—a mother to take care 
of her. Because this girl’s mother has lived 
with her and looked after her all the years 
that she has worked in the Latin Quarter, she 
is clean, healthy, well dressed, nice in every 
way, and the success of her work, she herself 
loudly affirms, is due as much to her mother’s 
influence as to her masters and herself. 
Happily, not a few American mothers have 
the good sense and the courage to brave the 
inconveniences, the loneliness of foreign resi- 
dence, in order to protect their ambitious 
daughters while pursuing art abroad. These 
expatriated mothers are among the sights at 
once the most heroic and pathetic to be seen 
in Paris. They hate it so here; they fret 
inwardly in the absence of accustomed com- 
forts; they miss their church, their friends, 
and their hearts grow more and more desolate, 
if not, therefore, the less determined in their 
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task, as their daughters, succumbing to 
cosmopolitan influences, lose interest in 
“home folks,” home affairs, become less and 
less tolerant of home ways, and take root 
deeper and deeper in the life of Paris, where 
it is so easy to cut loose from old habits, old 
loves, because something new, something 
adorable, appeals here to ambitious youth at 
every step that one takes, during every day 
that one stays. One of these mothers was 
saying good-by to her friends at the studio 
tea. “Helen does not need me any longer,” 
she was explaining—her daughter, a success- 
ful artist, had recently married a Florentine. 
With a heartiness characteristic of her bravery 
even under the knife, she continued: “ Helen 
is so thoroughly weaned from everything 
American that it has been pretty hard for her 
to endure her old mother for some time past, 
and now that she is married to a foreigner, 
I am sensible enough to take myself back to 
Vermont. T’ll find my place there filled, 
doubtless, but my work here is finished, and 
at least I am going home.” 

I have purposely delayed speaking of the 
great artist—great American artist—because 
the part he played at his own studio tea was 
as disappointing to me as his appearance. 
He was dressed like a parson and he had the 
air of a parson, which is, of course, nothing 
against him except that du Maurier has 
given us such a totally different impression 
of artists who live in the Latin Quarter that 
one felt a sort of right to have the man less 


serious, solemn—a more romantic-looking 
person. The keen edge was put on my dis- 
appointment when, late in the afternoon, 


wealthy members of the American colony and 
their friends began to arrive. It was then 
that the artist took on the aspect of a parson 
gone over to money-changing in the temple. 
Followed by such ones as he could entice from 
the tea-table, he would make the round of 
the studio, pointing out his masterpieces 
hanging on the walls, and for any old lady 
abandoned to asthma and corpulency whose 
diamonds and laces and sables indicated what 
a handsome portrait she would make, he 
would drag out from cupboards and 


armoires and dark corners one hidden treas- 
ure after another, which he would exhibit in 
first this and then that seductive light, mak- 
ing veiled remarks meanwhile to the effect 
that the unwieldy, wheezing body before him 
could be made to look just like any land- 
scape she happened to admire, if she would 


















only submit herself to the magic of his 
art. 

You must not believe me cynical in my atti- 
tude toward the artist. It was only because 
I was so new to art at the time that the busi- 
ness operations of the artist hurt my ideals 
and embittered my soul for the moment. I 
had fancied that the real artist paints only 
what is beautiful; that for no price would he 
bother with what is merely productive. This 
of course brings one directly to a considera- 
tion of the immortal problem. What is beauti- 
ful, and certainly, as I well understand since 
I have been looking up in art, any needy or 
enterprising artist is at perfect liberty to con- 
strue the matter from his own personal stand- 
point. 

Among the patrons of art and of the artist 
present that afternoon was one American 
woman nearing forty-five whose figure might 
be said to be a flesh-and-blood indication of 
the vastness of her wealth. She lives magnifi- 
cently in Paris, and she had long been the 
ambition and despair of portrait-painters, be- 
cause she was so sensitive to her size that 
she would never have herself done. One 
could not say that the artist’s attentions to 
this woman were marked; that is too crude a 
word for the delicate manner in which he 
made evident to her that his eyes were full, 
his soul profoundly stirred. Precisely what 
he did to convey this impression I cannot bet- 
ter describe than by saying that he stared at 
her, sighed, spoke seldom and softly—stared 
longer, sighed more deeply, and then abruptly 
left her side. In a few minutes I saw him 
speaking as if with emwtion to his wife. The 
good soul—why is: it that wives who are good 
cooks are always good souls?—presently ap- 
proached the large, wealthy, unpainted object 
of art. They chatted casually a few minutes 


and then the wife, in her convincing, culinary 
manner said: “ Please forgive me if I seem 
to seek to flatter you, but my husband asks 
me to tell you something that he feels so 
strongly, he scarcely dares to tell you it him- 


self. 


He has long admired you without being 
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able to analyze his perceptions, and it has 
just dawned upon him that what he sees in 
you is the torso of the Venus di Milo. The 
likeness is remarkable—so very remarkable, 
he says, that he would dearly love to paint 
you if he might.” 

The simple domestic character of the wife 
preserved her from all suspicion and her 
words gave evident joy. The Venus di Milo 
is lovely—ah, yes! And is this because she 
is large? Dear art! Great artist! The 
American lady’s torso was in the next salon. 
The price mark was not visible except in a 
further accentuation of the priestly air which 
to many men, as to the artist, accompanies 
the peace of mind accruing from a growing 
bank account. 

I stayed on helplessly at my first studio tea, 
though I was in every way out of my element 
there. I do not like tea; I detest jelly-cake; 
baking-powder biscuit I find indigestible, 
and what to do or say about art I did not 
know. Yet I knew as little how to escape. 
Finally, to my great joy, I saw an American 
journalist enter. 

A slight acquaintance, I nevertheless 
hailed his appearance with delight. “An 
American newspaper man,” I said to myself— 
“one more philistine than I. He will save 
me.” I pushed eagerly forward to greet him, 
saying: “Oh, I am so glad to see you! It 
has been perfectly awful here for me; I don’t 
know a thing about art.” 

The man, though American-born, has been 
years in Paris. He did not quite pat me on 
the head, though the effect was the same. 
“Oh, it does not in the least matter, you 
know,” he said to me; “nobody fresh from 
the United States knows anything about art. 
But don’t be discouraged. As you stay on in 
Paris you will learn.” 

I crept away—alone. I was mistaken as to 
the American newspaper man. I saw after- 
wards in Bottin and on his visiting-cards 
that in Paris he is an homme de lettres. He 
was altogether right, too. I have been stay- 
ing on in Paris and I have learned. 
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IBBY could hardly believe it,—she 
a wouldn’t believe it, she wouldn’t! she 
wouldn’t! Not locked in? Why, people 
starved to pieces and—and froze, who got 
locked in to places! Plenty of ’em did,— 
Libby had read of them and heard of them. 
It was warm, sweet May, but Libby did not 
think of that. In May people do not freeze, 
anyway, but there is always the danger of 
starving. She sat down hard on Joey Hoyt’s 
seat and wondered if two whole days—a 


Saturday and a Sunday,—besides a supper 


and a breakfast, could starve a person to a 
skeleton. Skeletons died, of course,—people 
found ’em and held up their hands in horror 
and cried, “Can this be little Libby Page, 
starved into a heap o’ bones?” 

She shuddered. Already she was hungry. 
She stretched out one of her plump arms and 
pitied it because it would be a poor bone so 
soon. Then in a sudden tempest of revolt 
she ran to the door and shook it again,—to 
all the windows and shook them. They were 
just as locked as they had been before,— 
there was no difference. There never would 
be any difference until next Monday morn- 
ing, and that would be too late. You didn’t 
care to be let out when you were a skeleton. 
You’d just as lieves starve then. 

Libby had crept back into the dusky little 
schoolroom while Miss Eddy was patiently 
correcting papers at her desk. It had been 
later than usual, not because there were so 
many papers, but because there were so many 
mistakes. X—X—X,—the patient pencil 
made them over and over again opposite the 
cramped, unsteady words. The weary little 
teacher’s brain had seemed to be ticking out 
X’s in a monotonous procession. 
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Libby was the worst scholar in the Four 
Corners School, and, if the truth must be 
told, the patient little teacher’s prickliest 
thorn. Libby almost always pricked. She 
had crept back into the schoolroom to—prick. 
It would be such fun to hide behind a desk 
and jump out,—Boo! ‘Teacher was the 
searedest person! You could scare her with a 
mouse or a nice slippery frog from the 
swamp, or a snake, or anything. So if you 
said “ Boo!” of course she’d jump like every- 
thing. It would be such fun. 

“T’ll pay her up for sayin’, ‘ Libby Sil 
stop whisperin’!—Libby Page, stop eatin’ !— 
Libby Page, stop pinchin’!’ She’s always 
Libby Page-in’. I'll pay her up.” 

But down behind the desk Libby had found 
something glistening in a wide crack in the 
floor, and while she was industriously fishing 
for it with a pin Miss Eddy had locked up 
quietly and gone home. Ip her preoccupation 
Libby had heard no warning sound; she had 
been intent on finding out what that glisteny 
thing was. You never could tell. Supposin’ 
it was a diamond! 

It was a bit of glass. A vagrant ray of the 
low western sun had selected it to shine on 
and to set a-glistening in its narrow prison. 
Libby’s cheeks blazed with fieree resentment. 
Think of being starved to pieces and—frozen 
for a little bit of glass! 

It did not occur to her at first to break a 
window,—breaking windows was not one of 
Libby’s sins. If she was locked in she would 
have to stay locked in and starve the best she 
could. The time to think of breaking win- 
dows was not yet, but it was on the way. 

It grew a little duskier in the room, then 
a little duskier still. By and by it would be 
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as dark—as—a—stove! Oh dear! stoves re- 
minded Libby of mother at home getting 
supper over hers. About now she was filling 
the kettle—or toasting the bread—or slicing 
the potatoes to fry. Was anything in the 
world much nicer for supper than fried pota- 
toes, mother’s kind! 
Libby felt of her arm. 
ner, seemed as if. 


It felt a little thin- 
Probably very hungry per- 
sons starved quicker. Perhaps it only took a 
day! 

There was a crust or two in Libby’s dinner- 
pail,—Libby had always despised crusts until 
now. Now caught at them eagerly. 
Mother made such good crusts. Perhaps Joey 
Hoyt had forgotten his dinner-pail again and 
there were crusts. He had! There were! 
And somebody had thrown away an apple 
It looked big to Libby. 
She ate that and all the crusts, and then went 
back to her desk to starve. On the way she 
stopped at the teacher’s desk. A queer little 
notion seized her to sit down at it and be 
Miss Eddy! She put out a finger and tapped 
the little bell sharply. 

“ Order!” she cried. 


she 


because it was small. 


Then pointing sternly: 


— 
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at one of the seats before her, she called: 
“Libby Page, stop that whisperin’! Stop 
pinchin’ anybody, Libby Page! Libby Page, 
you bring that apple to me!” 

What a dreadful girl Libby Page was! If 
she hadn’t been starving she would have 
laughed at the idea of sitting up here point- 
ing her finger at herself and “ Libby Page- 
ing” herself! She was actually ashamed of 
Libby Page,—things looked different when 
you sat in the teacher’s desk and put yourself 
in the teacher’s place. 

Suddenly Libby’s eyes fell on one of the 
papers Miss Eddy had been correcting. It 
had evidently been the last one and she had 
left it spread out on the desk. There were 
X’s—-X’s—X’s—all over it, but Libby was 
not looking at those. She was looking at the 
crumply spots on it—all over it, a rain of 
crumply spots. 

“Tooks like Neelie Trotter’s paper when 
she cries over it because she can’t spell the 
words,” thought Libby. Probably it was 
Neelie’s paper; she bent over it scornfully. 
Cry baby, to cry just because she couldn’t 
spell— 





“You Little Libby Page!’ Sobbed Teacher. 
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**Order!”’ She Cried. 

It wasn’t Neelie’s paper. It was Libby 
Page’s!—but Libby Page never cried over 
hers because she couldn’t spell the words,— 
oh no! Libby Page never! 

The dingy room was getting gradually 
dimmer and dimmer. It was hard to read the 
writing-lesson on the blackboard across the 
room now. But Libby gazed at it, to get her 
eyes away from the crumply paper on the 
teacher’s desk. For, on account of the new 
idea that had occurred to her, she didn’t want 
to look at that paper any more. It made her 
feel—-queer. Who'd ever have thought 
Teacher cared like that. 

“ Enough to—to cry over it!” Libby thought, 
in scorn, but there was no scorn in her deep- 
down soul. Down there she wanted to ery, 
herself. It had never occurred to her that 
Teacher cared that way—oh, not that way. 
You just think,—enough to ery crumply tears 
on your spelling-paper because it’s all spelled 
wrong! When a teacher cares like that, she 
must—seems as if she must—care for—you. 

“Oh, my—goodness!” murmured Libby. 
The murmur sounded loud in the silent room 
and startled her. It didn’t sound right— 

“Oh, my badness—my badness, I mean!” 
she groaned. 
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“To thine own self be true,” her eyes read 
peeringly, across the room. Libby had writ- 
ten that writing-lesson ten times, down the 
blotted page of her writing-book. It had 
grown crookeder and crookeder and blottier 
at every line. Until this minute Libby had 
never really read it,—she read it now ten 
times. The tenth time she understood it. 
Things were coming home to Libby, here in 
this silent room, alone. Perhaps people could 
think clearer when they were starving. 

“It means learn your spellin’s and ’rith- 
metics, an’ don’t whisper, nor pinch, nor eat,” 
she thought, solemnly. “Don’t make your 
teacher cry over you. Be good instead o’ 
bein’ bad,—that’s what it means. I never 
thought before. Of course you can’t be true 
to thine own self if you whisper an’ eat things 
in school, an’ spell your words so bad that it 
makes the teacher cry.” 

“To thine own self be true.” 

Libby went across the room, stumbling be- 
tween the desks, to get nearer to it. She 
reached up and traced the words slowly with 
her little blunt forefinger. 

“T never was true to mine own self,” she 
murmured sadly, “an’ now there won’t be 
any chance. They won’t be able to tell from 
my bones that I was goin’ to begin. They’ 
just say, ‘ Here lies that bad Libby Page, and 
the Lord have mercy on her soul.’ ” 

But Teacher—Libby started and a sob 
gripped her throat,—perhaps Teacher would 
know. Perhaps she would cry over the little 
heap of starved bones and say, “She was 
goin’ to begin to be true to her 6wn self,— 
I know she was goin’ to begin! But she 
didn’t have time.” 

Still, there was a good deal of doubt about 
it. And Libby did not like to think that the 
teacher would not know. 

“T’ll tell her!” she exclaimed, suddenly, 
the echoes waking again in the empty room. 
She got a pencil and paper and hurried to a 
window. By squeezing up close she could 
see to write. 

“Tear teecher,”—she rubbed it out and 
spelled it the other way, but not until she 
had tugged the great dictionary over to the 
window and hunted it up laboriously. Libby 
had “ begun ” already. 

“Dear teacher,” she wrote with patient 
care, “I was going to begin to be true to mine 
own self, but I dident have time enough ”— 
again a patient hunt in the great book—“ be- 
fore I starved. When you find my bones I 











want you to know 1 was going to. Ime sorry 
you cride”—some words Libby could not 
stop to hunt up, it was growing dark so fast, 
—“no. I mean Ime glad. Ime glad to know 
you cared, it makes it ezier to starve. If 1 
had lived I wood have loved you, Libby 
Page.” 

The last word written, Libby dropped her 
head on the nearest desk and cried softly to 
herself. She would have liked so much to 
have lived so she could have loved the teacher 
and begun to be true! It was harder to 
starve than she had expected it was going to 
be. She had thought that being hungry 
would be the worst part. 

“Tt’s bad enough,” sobbed Libby in muffled 
woe, “to be so h-hungry you could eat the 
g-g’ography globe, but it’s worse not to be 
able to begin to be t-true!” 

In sudden fear lest Teacher would never 
find out, she stumbled to her feet and hurried 
to the desk on the little platform, across the 
room. Between her tears and the darkness 
she lost her way once or twice. Even after 
the little letter was safely deposited on top 
of the tear-crumpled paper, Libby was not 
quite satisfied. 

“T’d rather be satisfieder,”: she thought, 
wistfully. “She might never find it,—p’raps 
she’d think it was ore o’ the spellin’ papers 
an’ never look. I wish I could tell some- 
body sure!” But she could think of no one,—- 
no way. 

It was altogether dark presently and Libby 
shuddered gently with the dread of it. She 
had always been a little afraid of the dark; 
when she was little she had been very. 
Mother said all the little Page children, clear 
back to little great-grandmother, had been 
afraid. Mother had never been, but then 
mother hadn’t been a Page till she grew up. 
Speaking of mother 

“Oh, I wish she was here!” sobbed little 
forlorn Libby Page. A new thrill of horror 
shot through her as she remembered for the 
first time that she had been going 





after school to Grandma Page’s 
house, to “stay over Sunday.” 
So mother would not 
worry. No one would 


worry or come to find her. 

Libby sobbed on softly. 
She did everything softly 
on account of the echoes. 
Echoes are almost as bad 
as shadows. 


A queer little 
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erackly noise began in a corner somewhere, 
but it reminded Libby so much of the crackle 
of mother’s fire when she got supper that she 
was not afraid of that. But it made her 
hungrier. A sort of desperation took pos- 
session of her then. She would not starve— 
no, no, no! She would get out somehow. 
She would break something,—why, yes, a 
window! Libby had got to that point now. 
But only one pane—it couldn’t be very 
wicked to break just one pane when you'd 
starve if you didn’t. 

“The panes are very small,” thought poor 
Libby. “I shall have to wait until I get 
pretty thin.” And she felt of her arm in the 
darkness. It felt pretty thin already; by 
morning it would be thinner still. She 
would be thin enough all over then. 

Libby did not think of the Lord until the 
last thing. She had never remembered Him 
very often. You can say your prayers when 
you go to bed without remembering Him at all. 

“T guess I better say my prayers,” thought 
Libby. worn out with her poor little vigil in 
the dark. And she slid to her knees and be- 
gan at once. When she got to “If I should 
die before 1 wake,” a violent shudder shook 
her little frame. She had said those words 


a great—oh, a great—many times before, but 
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she had never been so near to dying before 
she woke, before. 

No, saying her prayers had not 
much. She felt just as afraid exactly. 

“T’ll pray,” Libby said, in sudden remem- 
brance of the Lord, for it was then she re- 
membered. She had never prayed before. A 
solemn awe clutched at her soul and sent her 
heavy head down on her arms on the desk. 
This time she did not think to kneel. 

“Q Lord,— Lord,— Lord, I’m all 
alone. Won’t Thou come and stay with me? 
It’s very dark. I’m not certain, but I think 
I’m beginning to die,—I fell ’sif. Won’t Thou 
come quick?” 

Only that, but He came. In the moments 
of peace that followed Libby fell asleep. She 
had a beautiful dream that the Lord told 
Teaches about her having been just going to 
begin to be true when she died. And that 
dying wasn’t bad at all,—and that there was 
plenty to eat in heaven. It was beautiful. 

The night tucked the child in as softly as a 
mother tucks her little one into bed. It was 
a peaceful, pleasant dark, after the Lord 


helped 


sole 
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came. And short, too, for very soon the east 
grew rosy—grew rosier,—and it was light. 
But still the child slept on. 

“Libby Page! Libby Page!” 


It was the same voice, but it had never 
Never so ten- 
Libby opened her eyes in 


Libby Page-d like this before. 
derly—oh, never! 
wonder. 

“You little Libby Page!” sobbed Teacher, 
with the inert little body in her arms, “ you 
little—little—little Libby Page!” 

“Why it’s you!” smiled Libby, still in 
heaven. “ Why, I didn’t know that you died, 
too! Then you didn’t find my letter and 
know I was just a-goin’ to begin—” 

“TI found it, Libby—I know!” The arms 
around her tightened. “I came for some- 
thing else, but I found that, and then I found 
you! You’ve been shut in here all night, 
Libby,—I shut you in.” 

“Yes’m, thank you,” murmured Libby, 
drifting bewilderedly back to earth. Then 
as she got quite near: “ Why, yes, I remem- 
ber now. Then—why, then I’ve got time to 
begin !” 
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Miss FOLLETTE was pale and Miss Follette was thin 
With rout and with reel, with frolic and spin; 
In sport of all kinds she’d ne’er been a laggard, 
So none was surprised to see her grow haggard; 
To hear that her marvellous surplus of strength 
Was nearing the end of its wonderful length; 
To learn that her weight had fallen away 
Quite seventeen pounds since last Easter day; 
To have it announced to her own little group 
That Follette was going abroad to recoup. 
It couldn’t be hid 
That she'd “overdid”’ 
That frolic and fun 
Had been overdone— 
That she, like a host of the maids of her set 
Who’re going it yet 
With never a sign of a pause or cessation, 
Had come to the verge of nervous prostration. 
I noticed it first in the maid’s appetite. 
‘Twas frightfully light! 
One day when at Sherrico’s early in June 
We stopped in for luncheon, not long after noon, 
She ate hardly a thing—some caviare Russe, 
A half-dozen clams—we began with a pousse,- 
A delicate entrée, a squab upon toast, 
Instead of the usual strenuous roast 
A dainty lamb steak with marrowfats rare, 
A salad divine made of Crocodile pear, 
An ice and a cheese, a pint of Sauterne, 
Salted almonds of course, and olives to burn, 
A demi-tasse too, and several scores 
Of fresh petits fours— 
Some other things maybe—I merely remember 
Instead of it’s costing, as late last December, 
Some forty-nine dollars, her hunger to sate, 
I got off in June for just .thirty-eight. 
From which it is fair to assume, I maintain, 
The maid’s appetite was much on the wane— 
Proved even to minds that are stupid and dense 
When figured out plainly in dollars and cents. 
To speak in the phrase of the bfokerage joints, 
Her appetite slumped—went off ‘leven points. 
And so I was glad 
To hear that her dad 
Had taken ten rooms on the S. S. Pneumonic, 
And sent her abroad for a much-needed tonic. 
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We heard very often from Follette that Summer; 
Her letters were gay—I got several from her 
That told of her doings in jolly Paree, 
In Aix and Boulogne, down by the salt sea; 
Of trips to Geneva, Lausanne, and Lucerne; 
A motor-car dash from the latter to Berne; 
A run with her uncle, old Bolivar Barlow, 
For a turn of the wheel at the gay Monte Carlo; 
And then with Aunt Sara 
Along the Riviera; 
A terrible crush on the Count di Duomo, 
Who owns nearly every one up on Lake Como-— 
Or that’s what her handwriting seemed to disclose: 
The word looked like “owns,’’ but maybe ‘twas “owes.”’ 
‘Tis strange what a difference vast there can be 
If you end up that word with an N or an E. 
She climbed up the Rigi, and sailed down the Rhine, 
Considered the Hollanders simply divine 
Was glad, mighty glad, when it came to the touch— 
Her grandmother’s stepuncle’s first wife was Dutch. 
‘Tis splendid to think,’ she observed in her bliss, 
“You come from an ancestry sturdy as this. 
I do wish, however, when naming this chain 
Of picturesque cities they’d been less profane. 
With Amsterdam, Rotterdam, dams everywhere, 
The whole country seems like a horrible swear.”’ 
But, better than anything else that she wrote 
Was put at the end of each little note, 
In which she informed us in word and in line 
She’d got back her strength and was feeling “ divine.”’ 
‘Twas natural that, getting such news full of cheer, 
A lot of us met her down-town at the pier 
When Autumn came by and Follette returned, 
The picture of health, alert and well burned. 


Ill 


And, oh, what a sight when the steamer warped in 
’Mid the noisiest welcome, and deafening din 
Of sirens on tugs, 
And yachts full of lugs, 
All hooting 
And tooting! 
No fog-horn was slack 
‘When Follette came back! 
And, oh, she was fat, and, oh, she was plump! 
I vow she nigh waddled—it wasn’t a jump— 
As down on the gangway she ventured at last, 
Thrice stouter than ever she’d been in the past. 
Since she’d naught to declare, 
She hurried from there, 
And not an Inspector came out of his lair, 
Save one, debonair, 
With courtesy rare 
I hate to disparage, 
Helped her into her carriage. 
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And so back from Paris and London and Rome 
Dear Follette, remade, now returned to her home. 
Yet, strange involution, next Sunday at tea 
Poor Follette once more was as thin as could be. 
The plumpness regained disappeared in a minute, 
Her waddle and all—no, not a thing in it. 
And when on the subject we ventured a shaft, 
The “invalid’’ laughed, 
And then up the stair 
We went with this maid who had “naught to declare.”’ 
And there was displayed 
In lace and brocade, 
In satin and silk 
And stuffs of that ilk, 
In sables and seal skins, 
Each one of them real skins 
In chiffons and mulls 
And soft dainty tulles, 
And lingerie dreamy, 
Blue, pinky, and creamy 
(These I didn’t behold of 
But later was told of), 
The greatest variety 
Of things a society 
Maiden could wear, 
From her head to her heels it was every bit there, 
Although Miss de Billion had 
“naught to declare.”’ 
And then was made plain why Follette had waddled 
And after the fat lady seemed to be modelled. 
Howe’er could the Custom House come to ignore ’em, 
E’en though Follette wore ‘em, 
That day when she landed down there at the pier, 
The picture of plumpness, of health, and of cheer? 


There are those who say that Follette just juggled, 
But, knowing the sex, J believe that she—smuggled! 
Although it is true that the needs of the State 
Ne’er yet put a tax on an increase of weight. 
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HE “little people” 
b apparently to have 
much time and thought (not 
to mention money) spent on them in 


times as do the 
and all the 
fond and doting mam- 
mas of to-day vie with 
one. another to have 
their darlings equipped 
after fashion’s latest 
dictates. 

It is interesting to 
note how much indi- 
viduality there can be 
in the fashions for 
clothes for tiny chil- 
dren. An inch or more 
in the length of the 
waist or skirt will work 
apparently irrevocable 
harm oer do incaleulable 


these 
big people, 


good. The width of the 
sash, the eut of the 
sleeve, all. these details 


are planned out, so that 
small wonder is it that 
children of the moment 
are quite up in the 
clothes question long 
before the time comes 
for long trousers and 
long skirts. 
Small boys 
much better time in 
this age of the world 
than ever before. They 
are allowed to wear 


have a 


trousers almost as soon as they are 


walk 


allowed to 


little girls, 





alone; 
never dressed on the same lines 
and their manly 
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require superiority 
just as 





Directoire coat of 
beige or scarlet cloth with fur col- 
sar and cuffs 


Girw's 


fastened 
acToss. 


they 


are 


is evidenced by 
clothes even before they themselves 
are conscious of it. 
fad still reigns, 


from 








their 


The picturesque 
but so toned down 
that it is sensible as 
well. The blouse worn 
over short full knicker- 
bockers is comfortable, 
smart, and becoming, 
and possible of home 
manufacture, and does 
not require to be made 
of expensive material. 
Furthermore, it is use- 
ful for both summer 
and winter, the only 
difference being in the 
materials used in its 
construction. For sum- 
mer wash fabrics are 
considered most suita- 
ble, while in winter 
light-weight flannel and 
serge, with white duck 
for grand occasions, 
mark the difference in 
the seasons. 

The Russian blouse is 
longer than the sailor 
blouse, and is worn with 
a belt, and there are two 
or three slight varia- 
tions in the lines. Three 
box pleats or one wide 
double box pleat is 
used; but the simplest 


are the smartest, those 
without pleats and 
the left shoulder 


Small girls wear the guimpe 
frock with gathers at the top, a 
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‘band of insertion or rows 
of smocking being added if 
a less simple style is de- 
sired. For materials the 
chambrays, dimities, ging- 
hams, and in truth all such 
wash fabrics as have been 
used from time immemo- 
rial. The blouse suit is 
also worn by little girls, but 
is made as a rule in one 
piece, although the short 
pleated skirt and _ blouse 
waist are also fashionable, 
with the narrow leather 
belt in light colors, white, 
or black patent leather. 
This style of frock is worn 
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LatTKST style of boy's English over 
coat of covert cloth. 













by older girls, too, and is 
made with different varia- 
tions in the narrow or 
wide collar with hand em- 
broidery, embroidery on 
the pleats, or with entre- 
deux between the pleats. 
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SMART NEW MoDeEL for a child’s apron of heavy écru Here again the simplest 
linen bound with bias bands of dark brown linen. styles are the smartest, 
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and the embroidery on 
the material itself is more 
effective than the entre- 
deux of machine-work, for 
that is the kind generally 
used. 

For “party frocks” the 
finest of fine muslins with 
exquisite hand-work or 
ruffes around the top of 
the waist or bottom of the 
skirt are preferred to the 
lace ruffles, although there 
are many exquisite little 
frocks with entre-deux of 
fine lace, fine lace edgings, 
and the daintiest of hand- 
work in the clusters of 
tiny tucks. It is more 
fashionable than it used to 
be for children to wear 
low neck and short sleeves, 
and socks instead of long 
stockings, but in _ this 
treacherous climate there 
would always seem to be 
great risk in such a fash- 
ion, and the frocks can 
equally well be worn with 
guimpes. 

Heavy woollens are not 


nearly so satisfactory as 
the wash materials for 
very young children, as 


frocks that will wash are 
really necessary. When a 
child is delicate and the 
doctor orders heavier 
clothing, a_ light - weight 
flannel or cashmere is 
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AR. ce. 
YouNG GirR.’s stReET Gown of mixed wool; vest, collar, 


and cuffs of bright cloth, in either velvet or broadcloth, 
with bright metal buttons 





chosen, for that will wash 
and clean well. But often 
wearing a heavier under- 
vest will be all that is re- 
quired. For street wear 
the long coats are the most 
practical and satisfac- 
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tory, and what is known 
as the Directoire coat is 
a popular model. This is 
made up in all colors, both 
dark and light, with hat or 
bonnet to match. A sage 
green with white pearl 
buttons and white ruffles 
in the sleeves is thought 
very smart, while the big 
bonnet is both becoming 
and warm; the full white 
ruching frames the little 
face most attractively. 
Red, blue, brown, and 
white are all fashionable 
colors for children’s coats; 
the red looks so bright and 
warm and there are so 
many exquisite shades of 
it this year that it seems 
more popular than ever. 
The coats on the order 
just described are smart in 
red, while the loose-fitting 
double-breasted coat with 
the single or double shoul- 
der cape is always effective 
and smart. Fur coats are 
always fashionable, but 
some mothers object to 
them on the score of their 
being too warm and heavy 
for every-day wear, and 
that changing to another 
weight causes cold. The 
squirrel coats with turbans 
to match are so attractive 
and becoming, however, 
that they continue to be 
fashionable in spite of all 
prejudices against fur. 
Fashions in dress for 
young girls seem to be even 


more dainty and attrac- . 
. . OUNG GIRL’S HOUSE GowN of white voile and coarse écru 
tive this season than usual, or white lace in a yoke and cuffs, and also insertion in the 


which is certainly skirt, with na:row tucks. 
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sowN of pale blue taffeta with black taffeta belt and sleeve bands; collar of tucked batiste 
e edged with a plissée frill of the batiste ; deeper frills in the sleeves. 
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saying a good deal when one realizes how 
extremely attractive young girls’ dresses 
have been for the last few years; the colors 
and materials now in style are so becoming 
to the fresh complexions of youth and the 
simple designs are so suitable. Soft-finish- 
ed taffeta silks are thought very smart for 
simple evening frocks, and are made up 
in light colors as well as in white. Pale 
rose color is charming in soft taffeta, and 
trimmed with ruchings of the silk tulle, or 
chiffon is made in the simplest of styles. 
Bands of embroidered chiffon with narrow 
ruchings at either side, around the foot 
of the skirt, and trimming the waist are 
favorite trimmings, and the collarless ef- 
fect with elbow sleeves looks its best in this 
style of frock. Chiffon and chiffon cloth 
are both fashionable materials, but the 
latter, although it wears much better than 
the former, somehow looks older, so is 
not so often chosen. Light colors in these 
materials are the smartest, and are worn 
quite as often as white, which was always 
heretofore considered the most suited to 
the young girl. 

The pointed and round satin bodices are 
charmingly becoming to the youthful fig- 
ures, accentuating the small waist and 
slender lines; sash ends are worn with the 
bodices, but the fashion is not obligatory, 
and quite as often the bodice is without 
them. These satin or silk bodices add 
zreatly to the appearance of the frocks, and 
are really a great economy, for the dif- 
ferent colors give the frock variety. 

Young girls’ skirts are made short; trains 
are not allowed until a girl is old enough 
to wear her hair high on her head, and to 
be nearly grown up. The skirts can touch 
the ground, but must be an even length all 
around, and the walking skirts must be 
really short. Sleeves are small, but larger 
above the elbow. For the evening the elbow 
sleeves are allowed, and the puff trimmed 
with narrow ruchings of net, chiffon, or 
taffeta are quite the prettiest, although the 
narrow pleatings of lace must not be fer- Vouus ote1’s uvanwne cown of sett pale tose 
gotten, for they are also fashionable. silk with little ruffles of the same 
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Gathered or pleated skirts are the smart- 
est, with fulness most carefully adjust- 
ed that there may not be too much ma- 
terial over the hips or in the front. The 
pleated skirts with pleats stitched down quite 
a distance below the waist-line are smart, or 
if the figure be too slender to make such a 
style becoming, then the pleats are fastened 
down for a short space. Just as in the skirts 
worn by older women, there must be an ex- 
aggerated flare around the foot of the skirt, 
and the most trimming should be placed to- 
wards the hem, or what would be the hem 
if skirts were made with hems. 

For every-day wear the coat and skirt of 
cheviot, or rough cloth, plain, check, or plaid, 
is the smartest; for afternoon and more 
formal oceasions the plain colors are chosen. 
Braid and a touch of bright color trim the 
cheviots; the velveteens are smartest when 
plain, as are the plain cloths relieved by the 
furs that are worn with them. 

For very little girls even in winter wash 
fabries are most satisfactory, the necessary 
warmth being supplied by underclothing. 
Pereales, challies, and chambrays are used 
with white lawn guimpes. Dark serges and 
cashmeres are used when dull woollens are 
necessary, or the bright Scotch plaids are 
becoming with trimmings of braid and gilt 
buttons. The model of the little frock with 
skirt tucked in to make a little bodice and 
caught over the shoulders with ribbons is 
origina! and easily copied. It is simply a 
straight piece of material long enough to 
make a full skirt and wide enough to reach 
from the armpits to the knees of the child. 
A hem is turned in at the top and another 
at the foot, and the top is pleated in two- 
inch pleats meeting at the front. The little 
pereale frock is shirred and finished with 
smocking stitches at the top, and this one 
also is caught at the shoulders with ribbon. 

The little boy’s sailor jumper is a style 
much favored by mothers in summer, and 
is perfectly practicable for winter as well. 
These jumpers are copies of those worn by 
sailors, and they are so simple that an hour’s 
work will make one. The shape of the 





Striped Galatea. 
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material is that of two T’s put to- 
gether, the tops laid against each 
other. Measure the child from shoul- 
der to a little below the waist, and 
cut a pattern so long and as wide as 
from wrist to wrist when the child’s 
arms are extended. Double this down 
the centre and measure from the 
centre of the child’s chest to the arm- 
pit. Cut up the folded paper at this 
distance from the fold and straight 
in at the side at as many inches from 
the top as the boy measures from the 
top of the shoulder round the arm to 
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CuILp’s press of mouse -color velvet; vest and 
undersleeves of white cloth edged with fancy braid 


the armpit. The two cuts will meet, 
leaving a paper pattern in the form 
of a T with broad upright. This is 
one-half of the pattern. The ma- 
terial is cut double, the top horizon- 
tal line of the T being laid on the 
crosswise fold of the material. 
It is seamed across the under side 
of the arms and down each side. 
Then at the centre of the top a line 
is cut across with the fold about six 
inches long, and running down the 
front from this is a vertical opening 
six inches long. Slip the jumper 
over the boy’s head and see how 
CuiLp’s Directoire coat of sage-green cloth with big easy the whole thing has been. All 
white pearl buttons and white ruffles in the sleeves. that remains is to adda square collar, 
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and thought be bestowed upon hav- 
ing the different articles of lingerie 
carefully cut and fitted. Inches can 
be taken off or added to the waist 
and hip measure by correctly cut 
chemise, drawers, and petticoats. 


ComeinGc-jacketT of English embroidery or embroid 
ered flannel, with flat round yoke 


HE lingerie of to-day is mar- 
vellously attractive, for fash- 
ion demands that the finest of 
fabrics and the daintiest of hand- 
work be employed. At first glance 
the beauty of detail is not evident. 
and the uninitiated marvel at 
the prices asked for what is 
so ineffective in comparison 
with the styles that have been 
so lavishly trimmed with 
laces and embroideries—imi- 
tation, to be sure, but none 
the less effective. 
Modern dress is so com- 
plex, gowns must fit so well 


to be really smart, that it 18 NeGuicte of dull yellow cashmere inlet with hands of a sort of 
essential that much time silk net of the same color; underdress of soft white silk. 
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[wo SETS OF UNDERWEAR showing different designs; one is trimmed with beading and folds of any pre- 
ferred color batiste on which are white French knots, the other is trimmed with emboidered lawn 
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F a vote were to be taken as to the 
most important gown in a wom- 
an’s wardrobe, the chances are 


that the street 
gown would be 
chosen. Al- 
though the other 
gowns seem each 
in turn to be 
“the one and 
only,” still a 
woman does like 
to look her best 
in the _ street, 
and to be com- 
fortably, becom- 

ingly, and 

smartly gown- 

ed is certainly 

most satis- 

factory. One 

must have, 

however, more 
than one street 
gown in the 
season’s outfit, 
in order to pass 
muster at all 
times. For the 
morning’ the 
trim, smart, sen- 
sible costume, 
with coat 
and skirt 
to match, 
is chosen, 
the skirt 
short 
enough to 
clear the 
ground, 
and the 


coat long or short, as is most be- 


coming. 


Cheviots and serges are the fa- 
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Licut dull green cloth dress with silk brai 
to match; vest and corselet of red. 


vorite materials, and both plain and 
fancy designs in all colors; there 
are dozens of different patterns in 


gray and black, 
in blue and 
green plaids, 
and in all mixed 
figures, while in 
the plain colors 
but rough ma- 
terials there are 
many shades to 
choose _ from. 
Just now there 
seems to be a 
revival of the 
fashion for 
wearing 
black, that 
for a_ time 
was done 
away with in 
preference 
for bright 
colors, and there 
are many most 
charming black 
costumes among 
the ones just 
turned out. Vel- 
veteen and cor- 
duroy eostumes 


suitable only for 
winter, but there have 
been quite a number of 
new styles lately made 
that will be worn until 
spring weather makes 
them seem too warm. 
The princesse model 
black cloth has 
been most popular all 
winter, with the short fancy bolero. 
It will be worn during the spring 
without the jacket, and in spite of 
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its having been such a very popular 
model is extremely smart. This has 
the long skirt, with a pleat down the 
back, and the front finished at either 
side with rows of small flat buttons. 
The yoke .is an unlined one of gold- 
embroidered net, and the sleeves are 
finished with puffings of the same net. 
The gold-embroidered net has, how- 
ever, yielded place to the white lace 
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New coat of mushroom-color cloth trimmed with stitched 
bands and flat silver buttons and braid loops. 
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SHort Emprre coat of seal and er- 
mine with tucked bands of silk. 


yoke and lace puff to the 
sleeves, showing just below 
the puff of the cloth. 

Quite a hint of spring 
days is to be noticed in the 
cheviot costume with the 
medium-length coat on the 
reefer order that is so severe- 
ly simple and so very smart. 
The charm of this costume 
is, of course, its perfect cut, 
fit, and finish, and appro- 
priateness for all occasions 
when the strictly tailor-made 
gown is possible. Sad as it 
is to relate, the long skirt 
grows more and more fash- 
ionable every day, and this 
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with revers of black velvet; the pleats are stitched flat 


WALKING Dress in mixed cheviot and plain cloth 


against under panels of the plain cloth and left loose from the knees down 
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SMART STREET su!T of tan cloth with revers and edge down the fronts of sable or velvet; long vest of cream 
cloth or faille, with small bronze buttons all the way down its length 
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bands of braid or 
folds of the ma- 
terial; the shape is a 
becoming one, and 
the size medium. It 
is a most practical 
fashion, for it. is 
large enough to be 
comfortable and yet 
not exaggerated in 
size. Small revers 


SMALL BLACK VELVET STREET HAT bordered with 
chinchilla and trimmed with a very full aigrette. 


spring there is every imdication that 
the short skirt even in cheviot and 
such materials will be less popular 
than the long. However, the best- 
gowned women to-day are those who 
are appropriately gowned, and a long 
skirt for morning and rainy-weather 
wear is never suitable. An attractive 
cheviot costume with long skirt is 
unusual, because it is trimmed with 
plain cloth. The pleated skirt has 
bands of plain cloth between the 
cheviot pleats, and on the short 
loose coat the same lines are re- 
peated; in fact, the lines of the 
cloth on the jacket correspond ex- 
actly to those on the skirt, giv- 
ing a most becoming effect. 

The newest coat sleeves are 
large at the top, but small below Recertion Gown of rather stiff silk muslin and Cluny 
the elbow, and trimmed with lace over which is worn one of the new loose coats. 
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and a turn-down col- 
lar of velvet are the 
only trimming on 
the newest coats, a 
becoming finish and 
quite in keeping 
with the smart 
severe effects. 


LARGE BLACK VELVET HAT with soft crown; black and 
white satin trimming and long white ostrich feather 


It would seem as though short coats 
were- shorter than ever, and long coats 
longer, when one looks at the new styles 
now exhibited. 

The bolero or Eton (it is impossible to 
say which it is), cut up into a point at the 
back and not reaching to the waist, is a 
most fanciful little creation of the dress- 
makers, while the braiding or trimming of 
bias folds of cloth makes it most elaborate. 
The coat completely covering the gown has 
rather severe lines, and is made loose or 
tight-fitting as desired. A long waistcoat 
of white cloth, just as long as the 
coat, is one of the newest fads, 
and an effective fashion it is, 
while the tiny silver or gold but- 
tons give an added touch of color 
that is becoming. One entire coat 
in wide box pleats falls to the 


SPECIAL MODEL COAT AND SKIRT of plum-color cloth to ‘ : ; : 
be worn with a blouse of white or pale mauve mousseline. feet, st raight from a fitted yoke. 
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OW shall we entertain? According to 
the gifts God has given us. If we can 
pipe, let us pipe; if we can sing, let us 

sing; if we can converse, let us converse; if 
we can cook, let us cook. We all have social 
duties, very real and indisputable duties that 
it is not well to neglect. If we have a young 
daughter to introduce to society, a newly 
married bride to welcome to our family, or 
a stranger to our community, the conven- 
tional general reception or “ bud tea” is per- 
haps the best and easiest way of bringing the 
social neophyte or the newcomer into touch 
with general society. An important subject 
this, surely, but not the branch of entertain- 
ing I shall speak of to-day. Let us consider, 
rather, the subject of disinterested entertain- 
ments given with no sense of duty—gather- 
ings of friends and acquaintances summoned 
together for no other end than that of mutual 
enjoyment and of social relaxation. 


In entertaining, as in most other things in 


life, 


cess 


the ultimate force that makes for suc- 
is courage. Let us have the courage of 
our convictions, belief in ourselves, belief 
that the most precious entertainment we can 
offer our friends and the social circle where- 
in we belong is one that shall have as its 
first requisite 
ourselves, 


some personal expression of 
imprint of our tastes. Let 
us offer the entertainment to our friends that 
commends itself to our own intelligence as 
delightful and enjoyable. Do not let us, 
above all else, make the mistake of assuming 
that because our neighbor has made a success 
of a certain kind of entertainment, 
do so too, unless we 
aptitudes she 
to her success. 


some 


we can 
have the same tastes and 
and that have led 
If I have not some knowledge 
of music, it is taking a grave risk for me to 
give a musicale. No matter how good the 
talent I may secure, whether it is the talent 
of the amateur or of the artist, there will be 
“slip up” in the party. The piano will 
be tuned too high for the soprano’s high F, 
the draperies and rugs of my drawing-room 
will be too heavy, will spoil the acoustics 
and interfere with the violinist’s delicate 


possesses, 


some 











playing of the subtle sonata he has chosen, 
or the characters of the several selections of 
music given by the different performers will 
hinder rather than help one another and 
mar the general excellence of the programme 
as a whole. 

Conversation, the exchange of thought, a 
good talk, is the consummate pleasure society 
can give us. All socially minded men and 
women will, I think, agree to this. To some 
of the most interesting people I know, all 
social gatherings are abhorrent; such people 
take their pleasure in books, in pictures, in 
the drama, in the arts. It is the way they 
prefer to study their kind. Books are only 
man’s thoughts bound in calf; pictures are 
nothing but the expression of the painter’s 
imagination; so bookworm and connoisseur 
really seek human companionship in their 
reading, or in their study of works of art, 
wherein artists, other men, have expressed 
themselves. Then there are the lovers of 
nature, the men and women who find in land- 
scapes, in horses, dogs or cows, an enjoyment 
they rarely can receive from other men and 
women. The only personal contact we are 
likely to make such people enjoy is a con- 
versation a deux, a very pleasant thing— 
perhaps the pleasantest—but hardly coming 
within the scope of our subject. Only the 
naturally gregarious really enjoy, or can 
make us enjoy, society. 

The Countess Helena (my closest link 
with the gay world of fashion) passed last 
winter in New York after a long residence 
in her adopted city, Rome. “ Conversation 
seems to be a lost art in New York,” she said 
to me. “IT am asked to dine, to breakfast, to 
luncheon, to hear musie, to listen to recita- 
tions; I am never asked to talk! Wherever I 
go, some entertainment is provided that 
seems to preclude any rational conversation. 
I mean to try an experiment, to see if in this 
big busy New York I can get people together 
for conversation.” The experiment proved 
one of the successes of “big busy New 
York’s” season. The countess’s large com- 
fortable drawing-rooms, on lower Fifth 
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Avenue, were crowded on the evenings set for 
her simple entertainments. People began to 
drop in after dinner, and kept on arriving 
until it was time to put out the lights and go 
to bed. There was a light supper, I believe, 
set out in the dining-room for people who 
like supper, but it was of the simplest de- 
scription and nobody thought much about it. 
Now if the Countess Helena (she is just a 
charming American woman, in spite of her 
title) could gather together her friends and 
acquaintances to enjoy an evening of con- 
versation, there is no reason in the world why 
you, friendly reader (you will not have read 
so far unless you are friendly), should not do 
the same thing. 

One of the pleasantest entertainments I re- 
member was the blue tea given at this house 
long, long ago, when I was in the twenties. 
It was happily inspired by a visit from the 
friend we called the Muse, a pun on her 
initials, M. E. W. S. (Mrs. Sherwood). She 
drove out from Newport, where she was stay- 
ing, to make us an afternoon visit, dressed in 
the loveliest of pale blue gauzes, with a big 
Leghorn hat and a blue feather to match the 
gown, shading her bluer eyes. 

“T must give you,” said my mother, “a 
blue tea.” The invitation was accepted, the 
day fixed, the guests bidden. We lived then, 
where we live now, in a comfortable rambling 
old house with pleasant piazzas, plenty of 
space, plenty of sun, plenty of air, and not 
too much else. The preparations were made 
with affectionate care. A mammoth T was 
cut out of tin, painted the exact shade of blue 
the Muse affected, and hung over the en- 
trance to the house. A large cake with the 


honored guest’s initials was surrounded by 


twisted in 
were 


bonbons blue tissue-paper; the 
curtains tied up with blue ribbons, 
and as good luck would have it, the cretonne 
covering of the parlor furniture was of the 
same shade of blue. In the invitations each 
guest was requested to wear “something blue 
and to bring four lines of original verse, or 
original prose, or a written excuse for not 
bringing it.” Newport gave us a sky to 
match our decorations; and the blue tea 
proved one of the most delightful entertain- 
ments we ever gave. The fashion thus set 
was quickly followed, and soon we read in the 
papers about other blue teas, and pink teas, 
and yellow teas. The original blue tea may 
have cost fifteen or twenty dollars, hardly 
more; perhaps seventy or eighty people were 
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entertained. I doubt not that any of the 
guests who were there present could to this 
day give a good account of the afternoon 
with its admirable fooling—for there should 
be some admirable fooling in all social enter- 
tainments given with the end of pleasure to 
hosts and to guests. 

One spring I found myself in a rather 
forlorn boarding-house in the suburbs of Chi- 
cago. The house was deserted by the men 
boarders at eight in the morning. Until six 
o'clock at night, when the men folk came 
back from the city, we women were left to 
ourselves. On a certain glorious May morn- 
ing, as I was walking beside Lake Michigan, 
glowing and shimmering with its wonderful 
iridescent purples, greens, and blues, I had 
the inspiration of giving a Japanese flower 
party. Pressing two other friends into the 
service, we scoured the countryside for wild 
flowers, rifled the conservatories of a rich 
neighbor for the more delicate hothouse 
blooms, and at luncheon that day I invited 
all the guests at table to a Japanese flower- 
party at four o’clock. When they came, my 
dull little boarding-house sitting-room was a 
blaze of spring glory. Violets blue and white, 
anemones, trilliums, hepaticas, and snow- 
drops filled every vase, pitcher, and bowl the 
house contained. A prize had been offered 
for the best arrangement of flowers. I re- 
member it was won by a basin, cunningly hid- 
den with a pink liberty scarf, filled with ex- 
quisite white trilliums set in their own green 
leaves. Mrs. Brewster, the landlady, a charac- 
ter in the Chicago of that day, a woman who 
was our hostess as well as our landlady, came 
to the party dressed in a complete outfit of 
an Indian brave, war bonnet and all, carry- 
ing in her hand a bunch of that pretty wild 
flower, Indian-pipe. As I look back at the 
many entertainments I have seen in my life, 
the flower-party in the Lake Forest boarding- 
house stands out clear in my memory, when 
many a dull gorgeous entertainment of the 
rich and great has sunk into oblivion. 

It is easy to interest people in what really 
interests us. - Once a year I am invited to an 
exhibition in the workshop of two friends, a 
mother and a daughter. As the workshop is 
small the guests are few, and the opportunity 
of examining the work is afforded to all. 
The mother shows the books she has bound, 
and explains to us the mysteries of sewing 
the leaves together, of making the covers, of 
ornamenting the leather bindings with tool- 
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ing or lettering. On one side of the workshop 
stands her press, the pretty papers and the 
skins she uses to make the covers, and the 
tools with which she executes those triumphs 
in half-calf and marbled paper. On the 
other side of the room is the tiny forge, the 
little anvil, the crucibles and flasks belonging 
to the daughter, whose fancy work is making 
enamelled ornaments. At the last workshop 
party I saw a lovely belt buckle in the shape 
of a butterfly with jewelled wings, and a set 
of waistcoat buttons in blue enamel and 
silver. Though neither of these ladies is a 
“ professional,” their work is charming and 
full of the impress of their personality; the 
opportunity of seeing it, of having their 
methods of work explained, makes a delight- 
ful preamble to the tea, toast, and guava 
marmalade always served on the wide veran- 
da overlooking the ever-changing waters of 
the bay. Here we are shown the work of the 
grandmother, a lady who at the age of ninety 
still executes the most delicate embroidery. 
A table-cloth, worked with a spray of pink 
wild this wonderful fairy 
grandmother, was as good as any piece of 
this kind of work I have ever seen. FHvery- 
body, when you come to think about it, has 
some gift he can share with others, if only 
he have the spirit of giving, a spirit we can all 
cultivate. 

One of the pleasantest entertainments I 
enjoyed during that festive London season 
of the Coronation year was a luncheon-party 
at the country-seat of Sir Wilfred and Lady 
Anne Blount. The guests (there were per- 
haps two hundred of us) went down from 
London in a special train, and were met at 
the station by large four-horse barges that 
conveyed us to the Blounts’ fine estate. Here, 
after speaking to our hosts, we were ushered 
into a large tent where luncheon was served. 
At the table of honor royalty was represented 
by one of King Edward’s think 


roses, shown by 


sisters- = 


the Princess Louise. Three colonial premiers, 
from Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, 
divided the honors with the princess and a 
pair of gorgeous Indian princes in pictu- 


resque native dresses. The rest of us, mak- 
ing up our own parties, sat at small tables 
of six or eight. 

The luncheon—our journey had given us a 
famous appetite for it—was delicious and 
well served. There were one or two toasts 
and a few short speeches before Sir Wilfred 
rose and unfolded the object for which we had 
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been invited. We were to see his beautiful 
Arabian horses. He explained that the breed 
of Arab barbs was in danger of deteriorating, 
from the oddest reason. When Bayard Tay- 
lor wrote that fine Bedouin Love-song, be- 
ginning: 


From the desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire; 
And the winds are left behind, 
In the speed of my desire, 


the spear and the scimitar were the Arab’s 
weapons. At that time the safety of the Arab 
chief, his life itself, when escaping from an 
enemy, lay in the speed of his horse. To-day 
things are changed—yes, even in the Desert 
of Sahara! European firearms have sup- 
planted the sword and the spear. No horse 
ean travel as fast as a Mauser bullet. In 
consequence the extreme care of the Arab in 
keeping up the condition of his horse has, 
little by little, relaxed. To-day the Arabian 
barb is not what it was in the days when 
Sultan Saladin divided a down cushion with 
his scimitar to please Richard of the Lion 
Heart; not even what it was in the time of 
Kitchener Sirdar. In the interests of sport, 
Sir Wilfred imported a number of mares 
and sires of the purest breed some years 
since, and we had been invited to see the 
splendid specimens of horseflesh he had 
raised. After the speech, we all made our 
way to a large amphitheatre built round a 
ring. The horses were led out, their paces 
were shown, and then, one by one, the fine 
high-mettled creatures were put up at auc- 
tion. Those who had come to buy were in a 
good humor and the bidding was spirited. 
Those who were bidden as onlookers enjoyed 
the sport hugely. Instead of a mere common- 
place auction of horses, the occasion was turn- 
ed into a brilliant and piquant féte. Among 
the guests we were interested in seeing the 
great-grandson of Lord Byron with his new- 
ly wedded bride, a daughter of the Blounts. 
Some of us quoted lines from Sir Wilfred’s 
book of poems; all of us, I think, were inter- 
ested to see the author of the Love Sonnets 
of Proteus in one of his Protean changes 
from the genial host to the raiser of fine 
horses. What a sensible thing this was to do, 
and how much I wish some of our own gen- 
tlemen of sporting proclivities would follow 
his example! 

Martha is a good cook, in spite of her 
being a “literary lady.” She is a little 













HOW SHALL 
vainer of her omelettes than of her qua- 
trains; she takes a natural pride in show- 
ing off her accomplishments; in the course 
ef the winter I receive no invitation with 
greater anticipation of pleasure than an 
invitation to dine with Martha. She and 
her husband are of that estate meant by the 
prophet when he said “give me _ neither 
poverty nor riches,” a condition every wise 
man and woman since his day knows for the 
most comfortable. They live in an adequate 
house, cared for by two neat maids; they can 
afford to give half a dozen dinner-parties 
every These dinners always hold a 
surprise in the shape of some new dish, dis- 
covered or invented by the hostess, and cooked 
upon the table in a chafing-dish. The mo- 
ment when the trim lass who serves the table 
places before Martha the polished copper 
chafing-dish, with the green and yellow ma- 
jolica pottles holding the ingredients, is an- 
ticipated as the crowning pleasure of the 
feast. Martha really enjoys fabricating those 
joyous compounds wherein figure fresh mush- 
rooms, thick cream, Mexican peppers, strange 
foreign and seasonings. It is as 
much the pleasure of watching her skilful 
hands, stirring, flavoring, salting, and. pepper- 
ing, her earnest face, her serious eyes fixed 
upon the chemical process whereby the crude 
edibles are transmuted into epicurean 
triumphs, that we enjoy as the dishes them- 
selves. 


season. 


sauces 


Martha is a bit of an epicurean; she likes 
the good food, she watches her guests’ enjoy- 
ment of it with real pleasure. Let no dyspep- 
tic wretch, however, no disciple of Fletcher, 
try to give a chafing-dish dinner, for it is 
pretty sure to fail. 

How - shall we _ entertain? 


Joyously ! 
Pleasure is contagious. 


Remember, hostess, 
every house has its climate; some are in the 
torrid, some in the temperate, some in the 
frigid zone. Remember, moreover, that you 
create the climate of your house. More im- 
portant than the style of your dress, the order- 
ing of your banquet, the setting of your 
table, is the mood in which the appointed 
hour of entertainment finds you. When the 
door-bell peals to the ring of the first arrival, 
put aside all thoughts of how you look, how 
your drawing-room looks, how good, bad, or 
indifferent the dinnér may prove; banish 
every care, meet your guest with nothing on 
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your mind save the anticipation of passing 
and helping him to pass a delightful hour. If 
you can do this the battle is already half 
won. 

How shall we entertain ? 
means. 
on dress: 


According to our 
Let us paraphrase Polonius’s advice 


Costly thy party as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in faney; rich, not gaudy; 
For the entertainment oft proclaims the man. 


There is no more dreadful wet blanket to 
a guest than the thought that an entertain- 
ment prepared for him costs more than the 
hosts can afford. I remember the Countess 
Helena telling me of the torture she endured 
when some poor relations gave her a dinner 
that in expense was the counterpart of the 
dinners she often offered them. “ Every cork 
that was drawn knocked at my heart, the 
truffles stuck in my throat, the marrons glacés 
afflicted me. Why couldn’t they give me a 
chop, a baked potato, an apple dumpling? 
They could afford that. I should have en- 
joyed such a meal forty times more than that 
wicked waste of their poor little hard-earned 
money!” A rich man, at whose table I had 
often sat, once said to me: “ My wife and I 
are never asked out to dine; our friends 
think because they cannot give us as many 
courses as we give them, that it would not do 
to invite us to dinner.” I took the hint, and 
not long after asked these friends to seven- 
o’clock supper. It was more luck than any- 
thing else that sent to our larder a fresh- 
caught bluefish that day; that our cook hap- 
pened to broil that fish to a T. All this 
was many years ago. Only the other even- 
ing, meeting that friend at a fine entertain- 
ment, where some one praised the Spanish 
mackerel, the rich man—he is something of 
a gastronome—said to me, “ Very good, yes, 
but not as good as that bluefish you gave us 
at Oak Glen!” If you take a man and a 
woman —or that aggregation of men and 
women we call society—at their highest level, 
they are pretty sure to rise to that level. 
Appeal to the best, and you will get the best 
out of people. The best thing a man can 
share with us is the vintage of his thought, 
not of his cellar. Nobody (at least nobody 
one really cares to entertain) cares half so 
much for champagne and truffles as for sym- 
pathy and a good talk! 
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2—Che Arts and Crafts Movement 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE literal translation of the term “ Arts 
and Crafts” as applied to the new 
movement, in its revival of the old 
handicrafts with their characteristic sim- 
plicity good workmanship, is taken 
merely as a working basis and modus operandi 
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A Corner of 


for a broad system of household philosophy 
with the perfect beauty and harmony of our 
homes as its aim. Its watchwords are utility, 
simplicity. The old handi- 
crafts are being revived because the methods 
of the old artisans were simple and sincere, 
while the results were beautiful and eminent- 
ly practical. 


sincerity, and 


From them we may learn our 
lessons as to the means of attaining our 
ideals. More than that, the artists were ar- 
tisans and the artisans artists. The painter 
did not scorn to work in copper or brass, or 
the architect to design chairs and tables. It 
was neither chance nor pure instinct which 
made the carved oak chest with its copper 


an Arts and Crafts Dining-room 


THE AUTHOR 
hinges, the Gothic chair, and the wrought-iron 
lantern objects of lasting beauty to be ad- 
mired and copied for ages to come. They 
were the results of both artistic and practical 
training, and in addition to that bear the 
marks of individual interest and enthusiasm. 
The material was always 
the best, and the time was 
unlimiied. It is because 
the work was so well done, 
so artistically, so thorough- 
ly, and with so much indi- 
viduality, and because 
wish to raise our own in- 
dustries to that level, that 
we are trying to revive “the 
old handicrafts, not, as the 
critics loudly proclaim, be- 
-ause of our fondness for 
everything old, nor even 
that we may have a new fad 
for the amusement of those 
in quest of new interests. 
The inspiration for the 
foundation of the Arts and 
Crafts societies here in 
America came largely from 
William Morris, who, in 
1861, started a spirited crusade against the 
conventionality and bad taste of the Vic- 
torian age in England. The vicious love of 
veneer artificiality, poor and overloaded orna- 
ment, gilt, rococo, ete., was at its height 
there at that time, as it was here a little later, 
and the need for a reformation was equally 
great in both countries. With the other 
members of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood 
as enthusiastic coworkers and sympathizers 
Morris formed a firm of interior decorators 
whose one aim was to make all the ordinary 
surroundings of daily life beautiful with the 
true beauty of artistic and genuine construc- 
tion. To accomplish this aim they, too, be- 


we 
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lieved in reviving the old handicrafts and 
intrusting each separate detail to the intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic interest of individual 
craftsmen, who were master workmen in their 
trades and loved them, rather than to ma- 
chines. Morris’s own personal creed was as 
follows: “ We ought to get to understand the 
value of intelligent work, the work of men’s 
hands guided by their brains, and to take 
that, though it be rough, rather than the un- 
intelligent work of machines or slaves, 
though it be delicate; to refuse altogether to 
use machine-made work unless where the na- 
ture of the thing compels it, or where the 
machine what mere human suffering 
would otherwise have to do; to have a high 
standard of excellence in wares and not to 
accept makeshifts for the real thing, but 
rather to do without; to have no ornament 
merely for fashion’s sake, but only because 
we really think it beautiful, otherwise to go 
without.” Morris proceeded without delay to 
make himself a master of each craft in turn, 
grappling with its difficulties and technicali- 
ties until he understood them perfectly, and 
then installing a band of trained coworkers 
and inspiring them with his own enthusiasm 
and interest, so that they could carry out his 
ideas. 

sy the vigor of his own personality 
and the intensity of his conviction and be- 
lief in his ideals, he persuaded the public as 
well that his methods were for their good, 
and that the existing taste as to household 
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art was to be condemned, becoming in time, 
without resorting to any conciliatory meas- 
ures, the fashion in London and throughout 
England. He says briefly: “The only real 
help for the decorative arts must come from 
those who work in them; nor must they be 
led; they must lead. You whose hands make 
those things that should be works of art 
must all be artists, and good artists, too, be- 
fore the public at large can take real interest 
in such things; and when you have become 
so, I promise you that you shall lead the fash- 
ion; fashion shall follow your hands obedi- 
ently.” 

Not only to make simple, artistic surround- 
ings the fashion, but a possibility to the poor 
and the rich alike, is, of course, the problem 
for the Arts and Crafts here as it was for 
Morris. Time is unfortunately not unlimited 
in this nineteenth-century rush of ours. 
Hand-work is slow and consequently expen- 
sive. It is very well to say, “ Have the hand- 
made and the genuine or go without.” There 
are the necessities, and the hand-made necessi- 
ties are up to this point an utter impossibility 
for the poor, and largely so to those with 
moderate means. As time goes on, however, 
it is hoped that the same simple and artistic 
designs may be carried out in good material 
by means of machinery with intelligent and 
conscientious men to direct it. The trouble 
at present is not so much with the machinery, 
and the necessary evil of exaet repetition 
with which we must always bear patiently, as 
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with the men and the spirit which direct the 
machinery, the spirit of commercialism. The 
spirit of commercialism combined with the 
existing poor taste of the public and the 
manufacturers as well, the one constantly 
encouraging and feeding upon the other, is 
a condition against which the Arts and 
Crafts movement is waging its campaign 
with the hope of dominating one by gradually 
cultivating and transforming the other. 

The manufacturer adapts his products to 
the demands of the public, and the public 
labors on, each individual longing for some- 
thing which will at least look like the pos- 
sessions of his richer neighbor, simplicity, 
sincerity, and utility all overpowered by this 
great ambition. Commercialism does 
not hesitate to adapt itself to this demand. 
Utility means to it only a means of making 
money out of this peculiarity of the public, 
while simplicity and sincerity are entirely 
absent from its code. The public demands 
mahogany at the price of pine. The cheaper 
wood is veneered. It must be carved. Ma- 
chine carving is glued on, the more the better. 
It conceals poor construction. Screws are 
cheaper than bolts and tenons. Curves appeal 
more to the popular taste than straight lines. 
They are not practical and, unless carefully 
planned, they are far from beautiful, but 
that is of small importance. Poor construc- 
tion and poor material mean not only cheap 
and rapid reproduction, but the necessity of 
frequent renewal, consequently they are used. 
The people want their furniture to shine. 


It is varnished with a cheap quality of var- 
nish. They like bright colors on their walls 
and in their carpets and hangings. Chemical 
dyes are cheap and sufficiently brilliant to 
satisfy any one, although never by any chance 
lasting. Ornament of all kinds is demanded 
in abundance, in many cases the more natu- 
ralistic the better. That is quickly and easily 
supplied by the wholesale. 

This period of utter degeneracy in taste 
is passing. One can only see rare signs of a 
reformation, however, among the manufac- 
turers, and that, of course, where it “ pays.” 
The taste of a large part of the public is un- 
doubtedly being held down by the bad taste 
upon which it is fed by this same spirit of 
commercialism which seeks to please and 
make money at the same time. People who 
have always been able to spend as much 
money as they liked in both cultivating and 
satisfying their tastes and still go astray are 
to be deplored, but they are not as much to 
be pitied as those with good taste who have 
found it impossible to satisfy it with the 
means at their command, and that is the con- 
dition which existed before the Arts and 
Crafts societies endeavored to bring simple, 
artistic, well-made house furnishings before 
the public. As yet the movement is in its 
infancy. The hand-made furniture and fur- 
nishings are expensive, and of the machine- 
made products we must beware, watching 


constantly for the commercial tricks which 
make them cheaper than is possible for good 
material and good workmanship. 


The ever- 
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ready American cleverness has been quick to 
copy the shapes and general appearance of the 
new fad, as they regard it, but the equally 
clever American public should be quick to 
detect the deceits and realize that the “too 
cheap Mission” will be shabby and go to 
pieces as easily as the light oak which it is 
superseding in favor. 

Apart from the expense of production 
there is another weakness in the Arts and 
Crafts furnishings which it is hoped time 
will remove, and that is a certain monotony 
in the models for furniture, in the furniture 
coverings and hangings, and even in the con- 
struction of the interiors. Despite the wide 
range of colors possible in developing a home, 
there is a feeling that as yet one Arts and 
Crafts home must be very similar to another. 
This want of variety and originality makes 
the copying by the unscrupulous manufac- 
turer a very simple process, and at once 
cheapens the models. 

Possibly the leaders of the Arts and Crafts 
movement here might do well to follow 
Morris even more than they do. A little more 
ornament, good ornament well applied to 
thoroughly honest construction, opens up a 
vista of possibilities in the way of variety and 
beauty. Morris was accused of 
too great lavishness of ornament in tapestries, 
hangings, and wall-papers, but there is a 
medium course which could be pursued to the 
advantage of all. Too great severity, al- 
though a decided relief after too much orna- 
ment, becomes in time monotonous and 
tiresome, and individuality at 
a standstill, tending toward a conven- 
tionality entirely different in charac- 
ter from that of the Victorian age, and 
a zgreat-improvement, but to 
be deplored, nevertheless, as 
falling short of the ideal of 
perfect beauty. One would 
add variety and individuality 
to the watchwords of the Arts 
and Crafts guilds of 
secondary importance at least 
to those of simplicity, utility, 
and sincerity, and to be con- 
sidered in the development of 
the movement, unless it is to 
be copied, cheapened, and 
overcome by commercialism. 
This criticism is perchance 
unfair, however, in the face 
of the improvement which 
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has already been accomplished. So far there 
are comparatively few workers in the field, 
and they have already been wonderfully suc- 
cessful. As time goes on originality and va- 
riety will undoubtedly develop, since the be- 
ginning has been so hopeful. 

Color harmony is an important element in 
this new ideal of beauty. The colors must be 
soft, rich, and very carefully distributed. 
The browns, greens, dull yellows, coppers, 
grays, and blues of Nature are used, the 
browns, greens, and grays for the large 
spaces, since Nature herself has found them 
so well adapted for that purpose. One might 
compare characteristic colors of this move- 
ment to the softened tones of an old Persian 
rug or to the dull rich colors of an autumn 
wood when the first brilliancy has passed. 
Above all things there must be perfect color 
unity throughout the house, no sharp con- 
trasts. The greens, the browns, and the grays 
are the foundation colors, with the coppers, 
blues, and yellows introduced in the different 
rooms to give individuality and variety. 
Floors, woodwork, and furniture are stain- 
ed to combine with walls and hangings to 
carry out the general color scheme. 

The interior as well as the exterior of the 
house strong and vigorous in structure, 
with interesting corners, window-seats, hood- 
ed fireplaces of stone or brick, leaded-glass 
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windows, and frequently beamed ceilings and 
high panelled wainscots, making the careful 
finish of the woodwork a necessity. W ood- 
work, floors, and furniture may be stained any 
of the shades of gray or forest greens, golden, 
or soft gray-brown 

or a silvery gray. The 
floor must be darker in 
tone than the wood- 
work and furniture. 
The finish is always 
soft and dull, with a 
gloss, but without any 
high polish. The walls 

are either plain or self- 

, toned, contrasting 
% with the woodwork 
and furniture in color. 
There may or may not 

be either a stencilled 

or a landscape frieze. 
The walls may be 

of rough plaster, tint- 

ed, burlap, plain paper, 

or some of the fibre 
cloths. The rugs may 

be the real Oriental 
(not the Wiltons, Ax- 
minsters, and Brus- 
sels), the hand-woven 
domestic rugs, or plain 
velvets. The portiéres 
and curtains, all hang- 

ing straight without 
drapery, should be 
plain in color with 
possibly a simple bold 





wer motive ap- 
Copper and Bronze flo “ : P 
p Petia pliquéd across the 
bottom. The art lin- 


raw silks, and homespuns dyed with 
vegetable dyes are used for this purpose, and 
the color usually contrasts richly with the 
walls. The furniture must be simple, strong, 
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well constructed, and harmonious in color- 
ing, and there must be only as much of it as 
is needed for actual use, Electroliers, gas- 
fixtures, lamps, and sconces, door handles 
and hinges, are all of hand-wrought copper, 
brass, or iron. Everything is simple, plain, 
strong, and vigorous, rich and harmonious 
in coloring, and absolutely uncrowded. Broad 
plain spaces are encouraged, and the colors 
are soft and inconspicuous, with no unneces- 
sary ornaments, so that the effect will be 
restful and full of repose. 

Morris describes the sitting-room of a 
healthy person thus: “ Besides the table that 
will keep steady when you work upon it, and 
the chairs that you can move about, the good 
floor, and the small carpet which can be 
bundled out of the room in two minutes, 
there must be a bookcase with a great many 
books in it, a bench that you can sit or lie 
upon, a cupboard with drawers, and unless 
either the bookease or the cupboard be very 
beautiful with painting or carving, pictures 
and engravings on the walls, or else the wall 
itself must be ornamented with some beauti- 
ful and restful pattern, then a vase or two, 
and fireplaces as unlike as possible to the 
modern mean, miserable, and showy affairs, 
plastered about with wretched sham orna- 
ment, trumpery of cast iron and brass and 
polished steel offensive to look at and a 
nuisance to clean. To these necessaries—un- 
less we are musical and need a piano, in 
which case, as far as beauty is concerned, we 
are in a bad way—we can add very little 
without troubling ourselves and hindering 
our work, our thought, and our rest.” 

These principles any one may carry out, no 
matter how modest the home, and in them 
lies the opportunity for each individual 
to help in the reformation of household art, 
making our surroundings simple, restful, 


genuine, full of harmony and repose for body 
and soul. 
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hold a place so near the 
hearts of the great American public as 


singers 


Emma Eames, who is singing 
again in opera in New York, and will later 
appear before her usual enthusiastic audi- 
ences in other cities. Madame Eames is popu- 
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MADAME EMMA EAMES. 


only because of her 
beautiful face, but as 
well for her delightful personality. The fact 
that American, a New England 
girl, no doubt endears her, also, to the aver- 
age American. 


not 
charming voice and 


lar and admired 


she is an 
The new portrait reproduced 
here is taken in the singer’s costume in “ Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” in Madame 
Eames appears this season. 

Coming fresh from her marked triumphs 


in England and Wales, Miss Marie Hall. the 


which 


clever young violinist, is winning new 
laurels here. She is booked for a series of 
thirty concerts in the United States and 


Canada, for which she is said to receive fifty 
thousand dollars. The story of this young 
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girl’s rise to fame reads almost like a fairy- 
tale. She is now but twenty-one years old. 
When she was a little child her family were 
extremely poor, and she played a fiddle on 
the streets of English towns. Her father was 
a clever, though poor musician, who taught 
his marvellous little daughter to the best of 
his ability, and sent her out to play for her 
living only beeause it was necessary. Over- 
heard by a lover of good music, she was soon 
put in the way of receiving instruction. Now 
she is praised by the masters, and uses in her 
coneerts a beautiful Stradivarius violin that 
formerly belonged to Viotti, and has been 
played upon by Paganini. This violin, as 
well as its present owner, is said to have a 
most romantic history. For over a hundred 
years it has lain hidden in a royal palace. 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, who always holds 
place as‘one of New York’s favorite young 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE. 


actresses, is appearing in James Barrie’s play 


which was so great a success in London, 
“ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire.” Miss Barrymore 
endeared herself anew to the American 


theatregoer last season in “Cousin Kate.” 
At the time of writing “ Alice-Sit-by-the- 
Fire” is still one of the promised joys, but 
it is safe to predict that the star will win 
new popularity and praise by her rendering 
of the title réle. She has all that an actress 
needs to help her win success—youth, beauty, 
and a rare personal charm added to her un- 
questioned inheritance of talent. 

At her annual recital last autumn 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich was received with 
great enthusiasm by her large circle of ad- 
mirers, to whom this concert is an event. She 
is appearing again in her usual parts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where she is 


song 














ways considered a strong at- 
traction, because of her won- 
derful musical technique as 
well as her delightful voice. 
Madame Sembrich is not ad- 
vertised to appear in any 
new parts this season, but 
the announcement of her 
name for the réles in which 
she has made herself famous 
is always enough to insure 
a large audience. 

In “The Girl from the 
Golden West,” New-Yorkers 
have been enjoying another of 
David Belasco’s _ strikingly 
successful and dramatic plays. 
Miss Blanche Bates has made 
a marked success as The Girl. 
From the brilliantly clever 
scenic effects of the first, or 
introductory, scene to the final 
tableau with which Mr. Bel- 
asco usually ends his plays, 
there is not a dull moment for 
the spectator. The play is 
magnificently staged, and the 
acting is so good that-even 
the most melodramatic situa- 
tions seem natural. Miss 
Bates has gone far beyond the 
clever work she did in “ The 
Darling of the Gods,” even 
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MISS BLANCHE BATES. 

though in that play she did some exceeding- 
ly good acting which added much to her 
reputation. “The Girl from 
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her own sprightly charm, giving just the 
right delicate touch to Mr. Barrie’s lines and 
situations. Peter is a boy who does not want 
to grow up, so he goes away to live in Never, 
Never, Never Land. There he learns to fly, 
and coming back to hunt for his shadow, 
which he has lost, he finds some more chil- 
dren who cheerfully go back with him. The 
scene when he is teaching them to fly is de- 
lightfully humorous. For a time in Never, 
Never, Never Land Wendy and the others 
live with Peter and his friends the fairies. 
But by and by they long for Mother to tuck 
them in and tell them stories at bedtime, 
and back home they come. Peter declines to 
stay with them lest he might grow up, and 
Wendy promises to come on a visit once a 
year to do his spring housecleaning. 

The play ends with Wendy’s first visit to 
Peter at his home in the tree-tops. When 
she has left, the fairies come as little fire- 
flies and circle about him. It is an exquisite- 
ly pretty scene which charms both children 
and “grown-ups ” equally, as does the whole 
play, indeed. 





the Golden West” is already 
established as one of the win- 
ter’s marked successes. 
Another which is 
unique is “ Peter Pan.” In 
New York has 
seen nothing so charming as 
this Mr. 
James Barrie, and Miss 
Maude Adams as Peter is de- 
lightful. It is not a play that 
will necessarily appeal to all 
tastes. As The Outlook well 
expressed it: “* Peter Pan’ 
appeals to the imaginative, 
the ever- youthful, and the 
pure in heart.” To the cynic 
and to the man or woman to 
whom fairies are 
these exquisitely 
absurdities will be 
but to 
who has grown weary of the ; 


play 


many years 


fantastic conceit of 


nonsense, 
humorous 
nonsense, 
many a_theatregoer 
usual round of plays, “ Peter 
Pan ” comes as a delight that 
is beyond explanation to the 
who not feel it. 
The part of the little hero is 


one does 




















admirably suited to Maude 
Adams; she puts into it all 


MISS MAUDE 


ADAMS, 
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HE love of acting is born in the heart 
f* of every man and every woman, and 
if we should confess in some burst of 
confidence what we believe to have been the 


part in life we were ordained to play, it 
would be found to be—on the stage. We 
have been cast for another part, but the 


world is the poorer for it! We smile over 
our own absurdity, but we recognize it in 
our honester moments. 

This being true, it follows that we love 
amateur theatricals. Those who take part 
in them are from first to last in a state of 
delightful excitement, and those who only 
look on find their pleasure little less. Even 
a poor play, poorly acted, is better than 
none, 

In planning to give a play it is necessary 
first of all to choose certain directors. For a 
simple one with few parts, two only are 
needed—the stage-manager and the prompter; 
for a dramatic club which gives repeated 
end more ambitious plays, three others are 
necessary—the business-mgnager, the secre- 
tary and treasurer, and@ the property-man. 

The stage-manager must be chosen for his 
zood-nature, his tact, and his firmness, and 
each member of the club must be ready to 
stand by his decisions in good temper; an 
agreement to this in advance 
safe preparation for the play. 


is always a 
The manager 
will decide on scenery, groupings, and cos- 
will how many rehearsals 
there must be and when they shall be held; 
he will cast the parts impartially, without 
regard for his private feelings or for the 
pressure which may be brought to bear on 
him. His best friend or his lady-love may 
be but an indifferent actor, and the star rdéles 
must be assigned to others in spite of his 
and their feelings. Naturally, he will try 
to be accommodating and listen to all com- 
plaints and suggestions, but in the end his 
word must be law. 

The prompter must be perfectly familiar 
with the play and ready to give a missing 
cue at any moment. He must go over the 
play book and give a number to each actor 


tumes; he Say 
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by which he can be recognized by the call- 
boy, and then this number must be put on 
the margin of the book sometime before the 
actor will be needed on the stage. The mo- 
ment this number is reached the prompter 
ealls it to the boy in the wings, and he 
notifies the actor to be ready to go on. The 
place of the prompter is before the stage, 
his head level with, but concealed from, the 
audience. In amateur companies, however, 
he generally stands in the wings. 

The business-manager must see that 
notices of the play appear in the local pa- 
pers, post all bills in conspicuous places, have 
the programmes and tickets printed, buy the 
scenery and properties needed, and, if seats 
are reserved, make ready a diagram of the 
house. He must also hire the hall and en- 
gage the music, The secretary and treasurer 
conducts all correspondence, audits and pays 
the bills, and on the evening of the play must 
be in the ticket-office. 

The property-man has no easy position. 
He must make out a list of all properties 
used in the play, such as swords, cups, clocks, 
bludgeons, and the like, and keep them in 
labelled boxes between the rehearsals, so that 
they may never be missing. As the actors 
go on the stage he hands each what he needs, 
and takes it back as he leaves it. Before 
each scene is rung up he must go over the 
properties which ought to be on the stage 
and see that each is in its place, for, if he 
should forget any trivial thing the conse- 
quences may be most disastrous. The letter 
which should be in the drawer of the desk 
may be wanting; the clock which should an- 
nounce that the fatal hour has come may 
have been forgotten or, worse, may have run 
down, while the all-important dagger with- 
out which the villian is unable to commit the 
murder may be left in the wings. 

Besides attending to these 
property-man must make all 


things, the 
the outside 


“business,” the thunder and lightning, the 
ringing of bells, and the cheering, as well as 
the snow-storms, the moonlight, and the red 
and blue-calcium lights. 














These directors decided upon, the actors 
with their assistance must take up the ques- 
tion of the play itself. Strangely enough, 
the less experienced they all are, the more 
ambitious will be the play they wish to give. 
If it is their first appearance before the foot- 
lights they will certainly call for “ Romeo 
and Juliet ” or “ Hamlet,” by way of a start. 
Amateur actors who have been in many plays 
will choose, on the contrary, some easy light 
little comedy which will go off with sparkle 
and gayety. The simpler the play, provided 
it is well written, the greater the certainty 
that it will be a suecess. All problem plays 
should be well as all 


barred, as that are 
gloomy, or that “end badly.” A _ little 
tragedy is all very well, but an audience 


loves better to laugh than to cry. The play, 
too, must be comparatively short. Two half- 
hour plays are better than one that takes two 
hours to give. Things always move rather 
slowly with amateurs, and allowance must 
be made for long waits, which in themselves 
tend to tire an audience. 

If the play is to be given in a parlor, it 
should be chosen with reference to the set- 
ting ready to hand; a society drama calling 
for ordinary sofas and chairs by way of back- 
ground is best to choose, for scenery cannot 
well be managed at such close quarters as a 
drawing-room affords. If, however, it is to 
be given in a hall, it is a good plan to buy 
the cheap paper scenery which can be had at 
a city theatrical-supply house rather than try 
and paint something which will “ do.” 

Footlights are absolutely necessary. If 
possible a stage should be built and carpeted 
and a plumber should arrange gas-lizghts all 
along the front. Small lamps or even can- 
dles may be used, however, if they are backed 
by reflectors, but whatever is decided upon, 
the lights must be carefully covered with a 
strong wire netting to prevent all danger of 
fire to dresses or scenery. 

The most difficult part of all the prepara- 
tions is the casting of characters, and this is 
where the tact of the stage-manager and the 
good temper of the actors show to the best 
advantage. When the prettiest and cleverest 
zirl of all is requested to assume the part of 
a fat, ordinary, middle-aged woman, and the 
man who has fully expected to take the part 
of the lover is given the character of a stupid 
footman, human nature is apt to resent the 
injustice of things. But there is only one 
thing to be done when one is going to act, and 
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that is to accept the part assigned with dig- 
nity and cheerfulness; to fall in with the re- 
quest of the manager with such alacrity as 
to imply that this is the one part most de- 
sired of all. Grumblings or sulky acquies- 
cence will spoil everything. Mistakes will 
arise and parts prove misfits from this rea- 
son or that, but, after all, to play any part, 
even the smallest, perfectly, is to make a 
good part of it. However his feelings may 
be hurt or however deep his disappointment, 
an actor ought never to permit himself to 
criticise the stage-manager, or to utter any 
complaint unless to the manager himself, 
and in the depths of the managerial sanctum. 

After the play is decided upon and the 
parts assigned, costumes must be considered. 
These must, of course, correspond with the 
date of the play. The dress of 1900 cannot 
be worn when the civil war is represented, 
nor may Lady Teazle wear an Elizabethan 
ruff. The dress must also suit the character. 
The beggar girl should assume a mean and 
tattered costume, and not appear in even the 
plainest white shirt-waist. The heroine may 
not wear her diamonds while she is “only a 
governess ”; nor the hero call on the heroine 
in the evening in tennis flannels. If the 
scene is supposed to take place in the sum- 
mer, furs may not be worn, nor, in winter, 
may one stroll in a muslin gown. Each 
woman on the stage should consider the 
dresses of all the*ethers and try and make 
the whole harmonious, a picture in which 
each gown sets off the others. 

A lesson on “make-up” given by an ex- 
perienced actor is most useful to amateurs. 
If this cannot be had the next best thing is to 
get some “ make-up ” boxes from a theatrical- 
supply company and study effects before the 
glass. The foundation of all make-ups is 
what is known as grease paint. It is harm- 
less to the skin, perspiration-proof, and 
blends well with the skin and with the colors 
which go on it. A layer of this is put on 
the face and rubbed carefully in; then the 
shade of rouge needed is added, the eyes are 
blackened, and the eyebrows, and wrinkles 
are drawn with tiny sticks of brown.. Each 
color used on the face requires a separate 
powder-puff, and when the make-up is fin- 
ished a puff filled with plain powder is passed 
over all to give a smooth effect. After the 
play all this is easily removed by passing a 
cake of cocoa-butter—also in the make-up 
box—all over the face and wiping it dry. 
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Wigs should be used with caution; of 
course they may be easily hired in any color 
or shape, but unless they are made to order 
and fitted carefully they are most unbecom- 
ing, and will certainly look artificial. The 
better plan is so to cast the play as to permit 
each actor to wear his own hair. 

When the rehearsals begin the troubles of 
the manager are legion. Too many amateur 
actors are habitually late, and too many more 
will stand about talking when they ought to 
be silently listening. Those in the wings will 
whisper and giggle, and the rest forget to 
listen for their cues; while even the best-in- 
tentioned actors will fail to be letter-perfect 
to the end. Such things really should meet 
with the fines laid in a regular company. If 
this cannot be, at least each actor should 
avoid laying unnecessary trouble on the over- 
tried stage-manager. If “the play’s the 
thing,” and those taking part ‘are in earnest, 
it ought to be a simple matter for all to be 
punctual, quiet, and attentive to the business 
in hand. 

In the first and second rehearsals the com- 
pany slowly read the play aloud, each taking 
his own part, with pauses for the manager 
to direct where to stand, when to turn, and 
the like. After the second, or at least the 
third, rehearsal the play should be so familiar 
in construction that the parts may be memo- 
rized at home intelligently, each actor learn- 
ing his out loud with appropriate gestures. 
Too much eare cannot be given to speaking 
every word slowly and distinctly; it re- 
quires long practice to make one perfect in 
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this. The cues must also be learned as well 
as the parts, and so well that if one is given 
only partially or imperfectly it will still be 
recognized. Allowance must always be made 
for stage fright in oneself and others, and 
the whole part so learned that nothing can 
put one out or make him forget his lines. 

Ten rehearsals are none too many for an 
amateur play, and if after these it still does 
not go smoothly, more should be held. The 
last two should be in full stage costume, with 
all the scenery in place, and every smallest 
bit of “stage business” carried out to the 
letter. Some one will be sure to insist that 
this latter may be left to the inspiration of 
the moment, but that is a fatal fallacy. 

Last of all—it may be added as a sort of 
final stage direction,—the actor should try 
and lose himself in the play, for self-con- 
sciousness is the greatest fault in amateur 
acting. One must try and actually be, for 
the time, what the character makes him. It 
is so easy to dislike something one is made 
to say or do, and to try to show the dis- 
taste one feels for it to the audience; but 
this is to spoil the play. The only thing to 
do is to throw oneself into it and at the 
same time help on all the other parts by play- 
ing up to them. This is, perhaps, what an 
actor once meant when he wrote: “ Amateur 
theatricals will never be a success without 
cooperation. One must be thoroughly in 
earnest, thoroughly unselfish, and willing to 
sacrifice personal ambition to the general 
good.” No more helpful words than these 
could be found to help the inexperienced. 
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NDER a graceful festooning of red, 

white, and blue ribbons that pass in 

long, drooping lines from chandelier 
to walls, your dinner-table sparkles with sil- 
White linen covers the table; 
in the centre ap- 
pears a long mirror 
upon which stand 
statuettes repre- 
senting mythologic- 
al characters. This 
the favorite 
decoration at Presi- 


ver and glass. 


was 





dent Washington’s 
state dinners, there- 
fore it is your 
choice for this 
evening. 

THE VETERAN NELSON. At each plate 


stands a silver mug 

to be filled with beer. This always appeared 
at the first President’s plate. The folded 
napkin at each place covers a slice of bread. 
Your guests must forget that they live in 

a world of grapefruit and salad courses. For 
to-night they must slip back into those days 
of the seventeen-hundreds when the course 
dinner was a thing unknown to fashionable 





THE 


RAPPAHANNOCK HOUSE. 

America. They are to be led out to your 
“groaning board” upon which the entire 
dinner is placed. The carving and serving 
are done by those at the ends of the table. 
Cover with plated silver covers your meat 
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and vegetables 
while the soup is 
being served from 
a tureen. Our mod- 
ernness demands a 
few alterations, but 
in general this is a 
fairly representa- 
tive menu of the 
seventies: 


Beef soup. Strips 
of bread an inch in 
thickness. 
Radishes. 
Roast turkey. 
Baked ham with cloves. 
Cranberry jelly. Celery. 
Mashed potatoes. Stewed 





WASHINGTON’S PLAINT. 


Lima beans. 
tomatoes. 
Quince jelly with vanilla frappé 
Assorted fruits. Nuts. Raisins. 


Coffee. 


After dinner a basket containing the fa- 
vors is passed, and it is then that the con- 
test goes on—a contest that tries the historic- 
al knowledge of every one. These articles 
are wrapped in red, white, and blue tissue- 
paper, so that the choice is a random one, 
and no one can complain that his was more 
dificult to guess the meaning of than 
another’s. 





Each favor rep- 


resents some in- 
cident in Wash- 
ington’s career, 


and it is the duty 
of the one who 
draws it to relate 
the incident. Per- 
haps, if you are a 
bit tender - heart- 
ed, you will give 
your guests a hint 
to rub up rusty 
history before 





FROM TRENTON 


BRIDGE, 








coming to the 
dinner. 
After the little 


stories are told and 
the hostess has read 
from her key the 
explanation of any 
favor which 
there has been doubt 
and diseussion, a 
vote is taken as to 
who gave the most 
and entertaining  nar- 
ration, and the prize, a silver hatchet, is 
awarded. 


over 








WASHINGTON’S HOUNDS. 


complete, correct, 


The Rappahannock house is cut out from 
cardboard and painted red with a brown roof. 
The tobacco leaf is of cardboard covered 
with green paper or painted green. 
in the veins with water-color. 


Touch 
Be careful to 
cut the base in the peculiar shape shown, 
for that is the distinguishing feature of the 
leaf. 

The hounds of the illustration are of china, 
and were purchased at a toy-store for twenty- 
five cents. If you cannot find them readily, 
you may be able to sketch them on a card. 

The button is made of cardboard covered 
with gold paper, and the design drawn with 
a needle - pointed 
pencil. 

The flag is paint- 
ed upon cardboard. 
The stripes are red 
and white, the cross 
red and white upon 
a blue field. 

The boat is a five- 
cent affair 
purchased in a toy- 


wooden 


Row - boats 
of imitation 


shop. 
silver 
can be found wher 
favors are sold. 
The 


renresented by any 





horse can be 





BUTTON. white toy horse. 
The 


painted upon a disk of cardboard. 


HIS MILITARY 
phrase is 


The ham is a common design, found where 
fancy candy boxes are sold. 
five cents. 


It costs twenty- 
If you fill it, it would be well to 
let cinnamon drops represent the traditional 
cherries. 

The flower-basket was purchased for twelve 
cents. It was chosen for the long handle in 
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use in old times. 
Artificial flowers 
are held in place 
by the bending of 
their own wires. 

The music is 
written in water- 
colors upon a strip 
of cardboard. 

The key is cut 
from _ cardboard 
and painted in ink 
to represent its 
dingy iron color. 








All the favors 
should be tied 
with red, white, 


and blue ribbons, 
and should them- 
selves be made in 
these colors wher- 
ever possible. The 
following key must remain in the hands of 
the hostess until the guessing is at an end. 
It can be copied upon twelve strips of card- 
board in a pretty handwriting, the strips 
adorned with the prevailing colors, and given 
to the guests after the awarding of the prize 
to the successful guesser: 

1. The Home of Washington’s Boyhood.— 
This was on the bank of the Rappahannock, 
opposite Fredericksburg. Very soon after 
George’s birth his family moved there and 
all the stories of his boyhood are associated 
with this little house. 

 - Leaf.—Washington was 
known in both America and England as the 
grower of the best tobacco in Virginia. 

3. The Hounds.—Riding after the hounds 
was always his favorite pastime. 








VULCAN’S HAM. 


Tobacco 























THE INAUGURATION MARCH. 
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THE FLAG UNFURLED BY WASHINGTON. 


4. The Button of the Old Military Coat.— 
Washington was Colonel of the Twenty- 
second Regiment of Virginia, for which the 
“99” on the button stands. 

5. The Flag that Washington Unfurled at 
Cambridge.—This was the new flag at the 
time that he went to take command of the 
army. The thirteen stripes appeared, but the 
stars had not yet been adopted, and the 
British design was adapted for this flag. 

6. The Boat that Crossed the Delaware.— 
Through floating ice, in the night, Washing- 
ton and his men made their way across the 
river in order to reach Trenton and attack 
the Hessian forces, This was Christmas 
evening, 1776. 

7. Nelson, the Horse of the Revolution.— 
This was the veteran 
to which Washing- 
ton was devoted. 
They grew old to- 
gether at Mount 
Vernon. 

8. Whom Can We 
Now Trust?—This 
was the grieved ex- 
clamation uttered by 
Washington to La- 
fayette upon hearing 
of the flight of Bene- 
dict Arnold. 

9. The Ham Stolen 
by Vulcan.—This 
was one of Washing- 
ton’s favorite jokes. 
TO CROSS THE DELAWARE. A fine hound named 











Vulean had been 
sent him as a 
present by La- 
fayette. On the 
occasion of a din- 
ner-party at 
Mount Vernon 
the dog snatched 
a smoking ham 
and made off with 
it, greatly to Lady 
Washington’s dis- 
tress. 

10. A Flower- 
basket from 
'renton Bridge. 
—When Wash- 
ington was on his 
way to his inau- 
guration he was 
met at Trenton 
Bridge, where he 
had once won so 
great a victory, by 
thirteen girls 
carrying baskets 
of flowers, which 
they strewed be- 
fore him. 

11. The Wash- THE 
ington March.— 

The opening notes of the famous march com- 
posed by bandmaster Phyla. It was in honor 
of the inauguration. 

12. The Bastile Key.—Lafayette sent this 
to Washington when the great prison was 
destroyed. It is now preserved at Mount 
Vernon. Tom Paine, asked to forward the 





TOBACCO LEAF, 








THE KEY OF THE BASTILE. 


key, added, “ That the principles of Americ: 
opened the Bastile is not to be doubted 
therefore the key comes to the right place.” 
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T last a method has been evolved by 
which all interested in house- 
hold matters and wishing to know more 

may learn that which is most practical, prac- 
ticable, and applicable in the science of house- 
hold economics. All we stay-at-homes have 
to do now is to touch the button that puts 
the cog-wheels of our brains into motion, and 
correspondence instruction does the rest. Of 
course the machinery must be constantly oil- 


those 


ed by studious application and a _ small 
amount of financial assistance. Neverthe- 


less, it is by far the straightest road and the 
easiest way to knowledge and efficiency that 
has ever yet been offered. 

Heretofore, the student, be she a member 
of a committee in a elub or an 
ordinary home-manager groping along by 
herself, has been obliged to wade through 
dozens of volumes—page after page of dry 
and uninteresting, or too scientific stuff—far 
too scientific sometimes for our weary brains. 
No one has had the time or the temerity 
heretofore to sift out from this enormous 
library of household economic literature just 
what the ordinary housekeeper needs to 
know. The food has been too rich and too 
heavy to be assimilated into every-day life, 
and only too often has the task been aban- 
doned in its incipiency. 


woman’s 





The school of correspondence has been at 
work upon the problem for over two years, 
and has enlisted the services of well-known 
teachers of household economics who have 
compiled what is most essential in their 
teachings into condensed and _ interesting 
lesson booklets. The way is open to all of 
those who would be something better than 
amateurs and bunglers in their business or 
vocation as housekeepers and mothers. As 
each student is a class by herself, one may 
gallop through the course in a few months 
or loiter on the road for a year or more, but 
either method will show just how ignorant 
we have been, how little we really know about 
the important details of our daily routine. 


“Se DT a 
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The course is sufficiently intellectual and 
scientific to be uplifting—to be considered 
culture. We are raised above the sordidness 
of the pots and pans and sweepings and clean- 
ings of household drudgery into realms of 
interesting research as stimulating and vivi- 
fying as any other mind-stretching process. 
And yet it is so practical, for it illuminates 
the daily process of living and doing and 
being until the housekeeper becomes inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, and resourceful. 

The entire course is covered in thirty les- 
son booklets with from fifteen to twenty 
questions to answer in each. These answers 
are sent to a specialist—the best in the coun- 
try—and the explanations which are returned 
to the student supplement the lessons and 
give the individual help needed. A _ busy 
housekeeper could easily cover one or two 
lesson booklets a month—no great task—and 
at the end of a year, more or less, she would 
find herself possessed of an enormous amount 
of useful and really necessary information. 
Every woman becomes a housekeeper sooner 
or later, and the more she knows of this 
subject the better equipped is she to fight the 
battle of life. 

The housekeeper of to-day has a problem to 
solve, and from it she cannot escape. She 
may shift the workers, she may change her 
habitation, but as long as she holds her 
family together she must continue to man- 
aze a home somehow and somewhere. She 
does not even have the blessed privilege of 
change accorded those who work for her. A 
recent writer has said, apropos of the serv- 
ant question, “ What could be more tempt- 
ing to the average feminine mind than the 
ability to drop at will any given problem of 
domestic life, and begin a brand-new one on 
a new slate?” This the housewife cannot 
do; she is a fixture—for matrimony, mother- 
hood, and housewifery are permanent posi- 
tions. Her only recourse is to wipe off the 


slate and begin anew. 
This beginning all over again need no 














longer be guesswork, however, for the Ameri- 
ean School of Household Economics of Chi- 
cago offers the simplest and at the same time 
the most interesting solution of the problem. 

The prospectus sets forth, the statement 
that “the course is intended for the home- 
maker, mother, or daughter who desires bet- 
ter knowledge of the subjects required to 
make her work more interesting, her man- 
agement more efficient, and her home-making 
more successful.” The lesson papers include 
chemistry of the household, household bacteri- 
ology, house sanitation, food and dietetics, 
principles of cookery, the house—its plan, 
decoration, and care,—household manage- 
ment and accounts, textiles and clothing, per- 
sonal hygiene, home care for the sick, study 
of child life, care of children. 

Although the courses of the school were 
quite recently opened, hundreds have al- 
ready shown their interest in the work by 
enrolling as students. They come from all 
over the United States—from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and from Texas to Minnesota. Sev- 
eral students live in Canada, some in Mexico, 
in England, and one in New Zealand. They 
range in age from sixteen to sixty-five, and 
from college graduates to women who have 
lacked early educational advantages. 

Those who are already well into the course 
have learned the reason “why” of many 
things heretofore conjectured. It is no small 
accomplishment to know all about usable 
things, and how to use them, and what to do 
when they fail to do what one expects them 
to. The fascinations of the experiment sta- 
tion are brought into the every-day things of 
life. 

Some of the letters from students may 
prove interesting. One writes that as chair- 
man of the committee on household econom- 
ics in her State federation she caused a 
stir in the convention by advocating that 
housework and its workers be placed upon 
the same plane with all other wage-earning 
occupations. Nevertheless, the “stir” was 
followed by requests for information which 
showed that there was need for such en- 
lightenment as a school of household econom- 
ics can furnish. Wotd comes from another 
quarter that an enthusiastic chairman had 
become convinced that she could not “edu- 
cate the masses”—her own proposition— 
without first learning from the proper source 
what she was to teach them. You see—like 
the rest of us—she thought she knew. 
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Several letters from the Middle West show 
a live interest, though some criticise the 
length and the depth of the lessons. It has 
been found that you cannot read them 
through as you would an interesting novel, 
although they hold one’s attention from the 
beginning,—nothing worth while is acquired 
so easily. They must be studied—a little 
each day—and the busy housekeeper has so 
little time or inclination to study. For such, 
the lessons should be given in homeopathic 
doses. 

The president of one federation wrote 
that she was reading the course so as to be 
able to recommend it to the clubs of her 
State, and that she found it interesting and 
instructive as a change from the usual sum- 
mer pastimes. 

A young housekeeper having been brought 
up in affluence, but finding herself starting 
her menage in a small house with one un- 
trained servant, proposed to devote her en- 
tire summer holiday to this study. One of 
the students—a Ph.D.—welcomes the chance 
to learn at home what the colleges now are 
teaching of household economics, but, as she 
says, “too late for us—and we don’t want 
to be left behind by schoolgirls.” 

From California a student writes that after 
a club meeting at her house she could not 
find her lesson books. She naively says that 
some one must have “fancied” them. An- 
other writes that her pursuit of the course 
has already made “life broader and more 
wonderfully beautiful.” Think of this, all 
ye who despise housework. 

The best letter of all comes from England 
with the words that she—England—is at 
last awakening to the supreme importance of 
household economics. They have always had 
schools of cookery in England, but house- 
hold economies is a few steps above the mere 
cooking school. This letter is from one of 
the prominent educators of the mother coun- 
try, and together with one from a well-known 
educationalist of our own, who says that 
the school has secured as instructors the best 
people in the country, closes the summary 
of the newest and most satisfactory under- 
taking for the study of household economics 
yet offered. 

There is scarcely a housekeeper in our 
land who would not be benefited by such a 
course of study. She would be wonderfully 
helped and encouraged to go on with her 
great and good work of home-making. 
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riches in the way of ideas for the 

hostess who wishes to entertain on 
Valentine’s day. It is not so much that the 
shops are full of suggestions as that her own 
brain teems with the possibilities of the occa- 
sion. One of the things a clever woman can 
have this year by way ofa little novelty is a 
luncheon-table which is in itself a valen- 
tine, 


’ | *HERE is always an embarrassment of 





CHERRY AND ALMOND MOUSSE. 


To make it so, lay over the top a felt and 
then a pink cover of cloth or paper, neither 
of which shall do more than cover the wood. 
On these lay a piece of bristol-board or other 
thick white paper, and edge it with the open- 
work paper which is used for shelves. Then 
with some pink water-color paint put large 
true-love knots over the whole; or combine 
these with roses cut out from some paper, 
and put green-painted leaves about them so 
as to conceal this inartistic fact. With gold 
or silver paint put a real valentine edge on 
the perforated paper, and no one will suspect 
its plebeian origin. 

If you wish to have your table heart- 
shaped, get a quantity of heavy cardboard 
and sew together two thicknesses, letting the 
seams come in different places on the two 
layers, and cut this out to cover the table 
top. A very lovely luncheon for a large 
number of guests might: be arranged with 
small tables, each one with a valentine cover. 

For a centrepiece nothing is lovelier than 





a big bowl of well-blown pink roses, with or 
without a pretty cupid half hidden among 
them. Or, if the old-fashioned flowers called 
bleeding-hearts are to be had at the florist’s, 
by all means have these in the centre of the 
table, and paint others on the place-cards, 
for no other flower is quite as appropriate for 
St. Valentine. With the roses, fill the small 
silver dishes on the table with candied rose 
petals, and with the bleeding-hearts have 
heart-shaped bonbons. 

There are several dishes in this menu 
which suggest the day: 


Oysters, served in grapefruit shells. 
Celery hearts, olives, salted nuts. 
Cream of clam soup with whipped cream; 
hot wafers. 

Deviled shrimps in heart-shaped cases. 
Soufflé of asparagus. 

Hearts of tongue and sweetbreads; mace- 
doine of vegetables. Hot rolls. 
Salad of pimento hearts and cream cheese. 
Hearts of ice-cream. Little cakes. 
Coffee. 


This is a new way of serving oysters: Take 
all the pulp from halves of grapefruit and 
fill the shells with scraped ice. Make five de- 
pressions and lay an oyster in each on the 
half-shell, with a lemon quarter in the centre, 
or a half a lemon shell set deeply in the ice, 
filled with cocktail. Pass horseradish and 
thin strips of buttered brown bread. 





PIMENTO AND LETTUCE SALAD. 














DEVILED SHRIMPS IN HEART-SHAPED CASES. 


For the shrimps, wash and clean them well 
and lay in ice-water for an hour. Then 
sauté them for only a moment in a quarter 
of a cup of melted butter with half the quan- 
tity of lemon juice, a little cayenne, ‘salt, 
and a large pinch of dry mustard; after tak- 
ing up, sprinkle with chopped parsley and 
serve in heart-shaped paper cases arranged 
on a round platter. Sliced cucumbers go 
well with this dish. 

The soufflé is new, and very nice; it can 
be economically made by buying the cans of 
asparagus which are filled only with the short 
bits of the vegetable. Drain the contents of 
one can, removing the hard bits, heat with 
two tablespoonfuls of cream and _ press 
through a sieve. Heat again and add a well- 
beaten egg; stir once and remove from the 
fire. When cold, fifteen minutes before 
serving, fold in the stiff whites of two eggs; 
put into buttered paper cases or in ramekins 
and bake twelve minutes. If you wish you 
can serve the shrimps on individual plates 
piled on heart-shaped paper doilies and re- 
serve the heart cases for this soufflé. 

For the next course get a large fresh 
tongue; simmer it till tender, peel it, and lay 
it in a roasting-pan with a little stock and a 
sprinkling of chopped parsley, a slice of 
onion, chopped, salt and 
pepper; baste often and when 
done slice. Meanwhile, sim- 
mer two large sweetbreads 
and blanch by dropping them 
into ice-water. Cut in two- 
inch slices and press each 
one under a weight till you 
have them even. Take a 
heart-shaped cutter and cut 
both <ongue and sweetbreads 
into hearts; add a very little 
pan gravy to keep them 
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moist, and cover in the oven till 
needed; arrange them in overlap- 
ping slices on a round platter and 
pile in the centre a macedoine of 
vegetables; you can make this at 
home by heating cooked vegetables, 
French pease, tiny cubes of carrot 
and turnip, and little French 
beans, seasoning well and draining 
before putting them on the plat- 
ter; or you can buy the macedoine 
ready in glass jars. 

For the salad, get a tin of pi- 
mentoes and drain them; open 
each one and make it flat, and then cut it 
into a heart; arrange these on a bed of white 
lettuce and pour French dressing over; then 
put small balls of cream cheese around the 
edge. This is not only a pretty salad, but one 
which is really appetizing. 

The ice-cream may be purchased in heart 
shapes of the caterer, or you can lay a brick 
of either pink or white cream on a marble 
slab and slice it first, and then cut the slices 
into’ hearts, transfixing each one with a sil- 
ver-paper arrow. The cakes may be cut into 
hearts with a very small cutter, each one 
dipped in soft boiled icing, pink if the cream 
is white, or with the colors reversed. 

If a course of sherbet is desired to lengthen 
this luncheon, have a lemon ice colored pink, 
flavored with rose, and put a few rose petals 
on top of each glass. 

For a luncheon which cheerfully recalls 
the Father of His Country, there are many 
little devices to make the table gay. Cherries, 
of course, must be in evidence, and a pretty 
centrepiece may be a small, low, bloomless 
azalea, growing in a pot with moss over the 
earth. On the branches of this hang a 
quantity of artificial cherries, or fasten can- 
died cherries to little twigs,—the first is the 
easier and more effective plan, however. The 
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bonbons, which should be cherries covered 
with cream candy, and the salted nuts may 
be put into little cocked hats about the table. 
The use of red, white, and blue decorations 
is to be avoided; the table is prettier without 
them, and sufficiently suggestive: 


Grapefruit with maraschino cherries, 
Bouillon with whipped cream and hot wafers. 
Celery hearts, salted nuts, pimolas. 
sroiled smelts with sauce tartare; dressed 
cucumbers. 

Cheese croquettes with cream sauce. 
Chops served as cannon; olive ammunition; 

creamed potatoes. 
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Next comes a course which the guests will 
appreciate. Get some nice French chops and 
have them carefully trimmed; broil them 
and have ready some rounds of toast or fried 
bread; fasten each chop between two rounds 
with skewers or wooden toothpicks, and you 
will have small but perfect cannon; put a 
few stoned olives on each plate by way of 
ammunition; pass the pease, and serve the 
creamed potato in paper cases. 

The sherbet is really only an excuse for 
using some cunning little camp kettles which 
also suggest the cocked hats of the period. 
If one does not wish the course, but does desire 

to use the kettles, omit 





French pease. 
Pineapple sherbet 
camp kettles. 
Slices of chicken breast 
and dressed lettuce. | 
Cherry and almond | 
mousse with lady-fin- | 
gers and cherries. 


Coffee. 


The bouillon is to be 
made as usual, but no 
lemon juice put in; it 
is then poured over 
whipped cream and sea- 
soned with a little cay- 
enne, salt, and sherry, 
and served very hot in 
cups with thin crack- 
ers browned in the oven. 

For the fish course, 
get the largest smelts 
in market, split, butter, 
and broil them, and 








the mousse and have the 
sherbet or a cherry ice 
last, in the kettles. 

The next course may 
be slightly varied from 
the ordinary by having 
the slices of chicken 
eold instead of hot, the 
lettuce dressed as usual 
with oil and vinegar, 
and then a spoonful of 
stiff mayonnaise laid 
on each slice of * the 
chicken; this is a com- 
bination of a game 
and salad course which 
many greatly like. 

For the delicious 
mousse, make a_ white 
parfait as usual; that 
is, cook a cup of sugar 
with a cup of water till 
it threads; then pour 
slowly over the whites 








serve, one lying open on 
each plate, with a spoon- 
ful of sauce tartare. 
The cheese croquettes are easily made by 
this rule: One cup of grated cheese, one tea- 
spoonful of Parmesan cheese, three of butter, 
four of flour, two-thirds of a cup of milk, and 
the yolks of three eggs, well beaten. Make 
a white sauce of the flour, butter, and milk, 
add the eggs, and stir till well mixed; add the 
cheese, and as soon as it melts take from the 
fire and season with salt and paprika; turn 
into a shallow pan and cool; then cut into 
cubes, dip in fine crumbs, beaten egg, and 
crumbs again, and fry in a wire basket in deep 
fat. Drain on paper and serve very hot, three 
or four on each plate, with a sprig of parsley. 
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of three eggs, beaten 
very stiff, and when 
cold fold in a pint of 
whipped cream. Add a cup of chopped al- 
monds, a cup of chopped candied cherries, a 
teaspoonful of almond flavoring, and a table- 
spoonful of sherry. Put into a small covered 
pail and bury in ice and salt for five hours. 
Turn out on a platter and press lady-fingers 
all around the mould, each with a candied 
cherry on top, and scatter chopped almonds 
and cherries over all. 

Another and simpler dessert is this: Get 
some meringue shells from the baker and set 
one in a bed of whipped cream on each plate. 
Fill with a rich white ice-cream and put mar- 
aschino or candied cherries on it. 


SHERBET-CASE, 
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HADOW-WORK in embroidery is ap- 
propriately so called because the pat- 
tern is outlined boldly on the right side, 


while the real work forms a background on 


the wrong side and shows but faintly through 
the material. It will recommend itself to 


every needlewoman for several reasons: first, 





THE SHADOW WAIST IN SUNBURST DESIGN. 


because it is all white; second, because it is 
easy to do, very effective, and launders well. 
What more can be said of any kind of needle- 
work ? 

At this season of the year, even while we 
are in winter’s icy clutches, a woman’s mind 
naturally turns to thoughts of dress. And 
wisely so if she is to prepare herself for the 


warmer weather. It is none too soon to be-: 


gin, as many housewives know, especially if 
a woman does any or all of her own sewing. 

Be that as it may, nearly every woman, 
whether she has responsibility or not, delights 
to busy her fingers with some choice bit of 
needlework, and what can be more dainty and 
acceptable than an embroidered garment of 
her own handiwork ? 
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Surely we cannot gainsay Ruskin in this 
thought, “and then, every day, make some 
little piece of useful clothing, sewn with your 
own fingers as strongly as it can be stitched; 
and embroider it, or otherwise beautify it 
moderately with fine needlework, such as a 
girl may be proud of having done.” 

The use of embroidery in dress has become 
more than a fad. There seems to be no limit 
to the amount of hand-work lavished upon 
women’s clothes. Decoration of this kind is 
now an essential part of dressmaking, and 
finds a conspicuous place on every smart 
gown. Any woman who is clever with her 
needle can have better materials, more select 
styles, and vastly more becoming clothes 
than the one who has to depend upon shop 
goods. 

No amount of lace or machine-made em- 
broideries can well replace the touch of re- 
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finement that a deft needlewoman can give 
to her own hand-made garments. 

The utility of the separate waist is an ac- 
knowledged fact, and we find them in every 
well-ordered wardrobe. And _ since shirt- 
waists have proved such a boon to women, we 
feel that we ought to have just as many as 
we can afford. Though the heavier ma- 
terials are in vogue just now, wash waists are 
not to be discarded, as many of them can be 
worn over colored slips. This is especially 
true of waists embroidered in shadow-work. 

Not all flowers and forms are suitable for 
shadow embroidery. It takes the long, sien- 
der petals and their tendrils to work up well, 
are found in the chrysanthemum, 
cosmos, single tulip, ete. 

Fine sheer materials are necessary for this 
kind of work. Persian lawn, linen lawn, 
batiste, and handkerchief linen are usually 
used, and lend themselves admirably to this 
delicate needlework. 


such as 


A YOUNG GIRL’S DRESS OF FRENCH WORK. 
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The pattern is stamped on the wrong side 
of a material preferably, and the work for the 
most part is done on the wrong side, too, by 
taking the stitches from one side of a petal 
to the other, making back stitches on the 
right side. The stitch must be small, even, 
and regular. 

To do the work properly, begin at the base 
of a petal, and work to the tip. A row of 
French knots through the centre of a petal 
veins it nicely and helps to keep the threads 
in place. These are placed on the right side. 
Then stems and tendrils are back-stitched on 
the right side to conform with the rest of the 
design. 

The tulip design in shadow-work is very 
dainty and pretty. The slender petals with 
their long curling tendrils and the many 
little eyelets make it light and airy. It is 
well adapted to slight figures. 

The other waist in shadow-work is the sun- 
burst design. It is a very graceful model, 
and one that will work up well. Eye- 
lets are not so numerous in this de- 
sign except in the centre of each sun- 
burst where the petals begin. Collar 
and cuff portions match both waists, 
and will be furnished with the paper 
patterns. 

The waist in French embro‘dery 
and eyelet-work is a happy combina- 
tion of both and is a very beauti- 
ful design. 

The eyelet-work forms a yoke, while 
just below will be seen the rose pat- 
tern in solid embroidery—the over- 
and-over satin stitch—known to every 
embroiderer. Another arrangement 
of eyelet-work below the design, com- 
pletes this handsome front. 

The petals of the flowers, leaves, and 
buds are worked in satin-stitch; the 
stems are simply outlined—the centres 
have eyelet-holes and French knots. 

The deep cuffs and collar match the 
waist design. Clusters of tucks at the 
front of the neck and on each shoul- 
der give the necessary fulness over the 
figure. These waists are all opened in 
the back. 

It is sometimes hard to dress a 
growing girl. The miss’s dress, there- 
fore, will suggest a very simple yet ef- 





fective way of decorating a linen 
gown. 
The design in eyelet- work and 














French embroidery is re- 
peated on the waist, skirt, 
and cuffs, while the shallow 
yoke shows another ar- 
rangement of the em- 
broidery. The neckband is 
straight. 

The conventional flower 
is worked solid. This will 
require a little padding— 
run the length of the petal; 


the satin-stitch is worked A COLLAR 

across the width of the 

petal. Stems are simply outlined as usual. 
Soft French working-cotton is used for 


shadow-work, also for the eyelet and French 
embroidery. Different grades of mercerized 
cotton are used for such work also. 

Fine thread used for shadow - work. 
a coarser thread for the eyelet and French 
embroidery. 

Round eyelets are pierced with a stiletto 
and worked over and over the edge. Long 
eyelets are cut the length of the petal, turn- 
ed under, and overhanded. 

Care should be taken not to stretch the 
edges; sometimes it is well to sew a few run- 
ning stitches to hold the material. 

The detail of shadow-work will be found 
in the August number of Harper’s Bazar, 
19095, in an article on embroidery. 
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AND CUFF SET IN SHADOW EMBROIDERY. 

The collar and cuff set in shadow-work 
shows a very simple but effective pattern. 

The design can be drawn on organdie or 
swiss. In the illustration the hems are back- 
stitched on the right side. Sometimes they 
are hem-stitched. 

Any of these shadow-embroidery waists 
may be made up by the usual simple waist 
pattern which closes at the back. -The waist 
in French embroidery may be cut by the 
same pattern, the little tucks at the neck 
being added, and those at the shoulder, too, 
to give fulness over the bust. Such a pattern 
as one would use for a regular plain tailored 
shirt-waist would serve to cut the material 
after the embroidery and the tucks have 
been put in. The sleeve is a full one gath- 
ered into a deep cuff. The straight edge of 
the collar and cuffs is usually finished with 
hem-stitching. In such dainty waists 
these the tucks and most of the stitching 
should be done by hand. 

The price of each embroidery design 
seventy-five cents. They are perforated pat- 
terns which may be used over and over again. 
A blue powder may be bought in any em- 
broidery-store and with a pad this may be 
rubbed over the perforated design, and 
enough will penetrate to mark the design on 
the material. The design must be carefully 
placed by the thread of the material, as if it 
is crooked the whole waist will look askew 
when finished. The caution to stamp for 
shadow-work on the wrong side is most im- 
portant, as the work on the right side is not 
heavy enough to cover the stamping except 
possibly that of the stems. The work is done 
from the wrong side on the petals and leaves 
of the flowers, as explained above. For the 
stems the stamping will easily show through 
to the right side: Remember that the lawn 
or linen for the shadow-work must be dainty 
and sheer. 
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thirteenth century, when in England 
the women and young girls wore a 
loose garment called a smock or smicket. 
These words were derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon word smocce (a garment to creep 
into). 
The smocks were made of fine linen, richly 
embroidered or smocked in gold and colors. 
Again in England, during the early part of 
the nineteenth century, a “ smock frock ” was 
worn; but this time by 
the farm hands, coun- 
try men, etc. It was a 
loose garment like a 
man’s nightshirt, but 
made of coarse holland 
or jean. These were 
gathered at the neck 
and wrists, and worked 
with elaborate stitches, 
falling loose to below 
the knee. In remote 
districts you may still 
see the country men 
wearing them, but, like 
all picturesque cos- 
tumes once worn all 
over Europe by the 
peasants, they are fast 
dying out. 


. SHE art of smocking dates back to the 


About fifteen years OUTLINE AND ZIGZAG 


ago smocking was re- 

vived in England, and some artistic dress- 
makers in London and Paris made a specialty 
of ladies’ and children’s dresses with this work. 
Every known material may be used, from the 
sheerest batiste to cashmere. 

Here in America smocking is not so gen- 
erally known, and there seems to be abso- 
lutely no variety in the patterns. Many of 
the prettiest stitches are illustrated here, so 
that the average needlewoman, by combining 
them, may produce many elaborate designs. 

Smocking is worked on the top of gathers 
or pleats, none of the stitches showing 
through on the wrong side, and the prepara- 


Some 











tion of these pleats is the only tedious and 
difficult part. 

The pleats may be any depth from one- 
sixteenth of an inch to one-half inch, but, as 
a rule, the smaller the pleat the more satis- 
factory the work, for it does not need to be 
stretched so much. 

To keep your smocking even, run horizon- 
tal lines of thread, an inch or one-half inch 
apart, to the required depth, using a thread 
of a color contrasting with your material. 

Outline stitch—Be- 
gin work at the left 
hand, bringing’ the 
threaded needle up 
from below, on the 
first pleat of your 
gathering. 

Take up the second 
pleat with the needle 
pointing toward you, 
and your thread above 
the needle; take up the 
third, fourth, and fifth 
pleats in like manner, 
and continue this 
stitch until you have 
done the required 
amount. 

Zigzag outline.—Be- 
gin like regular out- 
line, but take up the 
second, third, fourth, 
and fifth pleats each a trifle higher than the 
preceding one, keeping the needle above the 
thread. Take the sixth pleat on a level with 
the fifth, but this time bringing up the needle 
below the thread; take up the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth pleats in like manner, each 
a trifle lower, bringing the stitch on the tenth 
pleat on a level with the stitch on the first 
pleat. 

The zigzag may be made of any depth by 
simply going up and down a greater number 
of pleats. 

Outline in diamonds.—The same stitch as 
zigzag outline, but simply go up and down 


STITCHES. 














on three pleats; then do a second line down 
and up, forming the diamond. 

Rope stitch is like outline, but by bring- 
ing out the needle above the thread on the 
first pleat, below the thread on the second 
pleat, above on the third pleat, ete., the re- 
sult will be quite different. 

Two rows of rope together, worked exactly 
alike, or a little apart, are quite effective. 

Cable stitch is also two rows of rope, but 
on the second row the needle is brought out 
above or below the thread in exactly the op- 
posite way from the first row. 

Long and short zigzag and diamond.—Take 
up the first pleat, bringing the needle out 
above the thread; take up the second pleat 
one-quarter inch higher, still bringing the 
needle out above the thread; the third pleat 
take on the same level, but this time bring 
the needle out below the thread; take the 
fourth pleat on a level with the first, the 
needle below the thread; fifth pleat on the 


same level, needle above thread; continue 
this up and down. 
For the diamond work the second row 


down and up, instead of up and down. 

Zigzag crossed—Two rows of this same 
stitch on the same level, crossing each other, 
the second row taking up the two pleats left 
by the first row. 

Fancy long and short diamond.—For this 
stitch be sure to work between two gathering 
threads. Take up the first pleat on second 
gathering thread, second pleat a trifle higher, 
second pleat again a trifle below first gather- 
ing thread, third and fourth pleats on first 
gathering thread; fourth pleat again a trifle 


above second gathering thread; fifth and 





FEATHER-STITCH SMOCKING AND DIAMONDS. 


SOME NEW SMOCKING STITCHES 












ROPE STITCH AND OTHER VARIETIES. 


sixth pleats on the second gathering thread, 
working up and down in a similar way to the 
long and short diamond stitch. 

Feather-stitch smocking is like ordinary 
feather stitch. 

Begin on the left hand as usual, but work 
toward you instead of away. Take up the 
first and second pleats together, then second 
and third, third and fourth, etc., until you 
have finished the line. 

Zigzag feather stitch is worked in a simi- 
lar way, only take each stitch a trifle higher 
until you have worked five, then take five 
stitches down, bringing the tenth stitch on a 
level with the first. 

Any kind of cotton or silk may be used 
for smocking; white-lustre crochet cotton is 
very good, or any of the fast-color crochet 
silks.» Very fine’ cottons’ and silks are ‘apt 
to break in the wash or general wear, even if 
carefully “stayed” on the wrong side of the 
smocking. 

These smocking stitches are much used on 
frocks for little girls, and on sheer lawns and 
mulls, and also on India silk blouses for 
young women. A blouse with the entire yoke 
and standing collar shirred and smocked is 
charming. It is best suited to a slight figure, 
however, because of the fulness. 

On wrappers, dressing jackets, and kimo- 
nos it is effective also; and it is used even on 
babies’ frocks in white mercerized thread. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE F. KERR. 


NE of the prettiest entertainments 
() given for a bride-elect, who had been 

showered with linen, kitchen uiensils, 
china, and miscellaneous articles of all kinds, 
was a sachet shower, The charming idea 
originated with a young woman who heard 
the prospective bride laughingly express a 
wish for a hundred perfume-bags. 

Twelve girls were asked to contribute, and 
to make the gifts still-more acceptable they 
were informed of their friend’s favorite per- 
fumery and flowers, roses and violets. They 
were likewise invited to a luncheon on the 
14th of February where everything was made 
harmonious with the occasion. 

On the walls of the dining-room hearts and 
cupids were conspicuous in the decorations, 
the hostess having found at the paper-hang- 
er’s a small remnant of a cupid frieze with 
the little god of love surrounded by a circle 
of pink roses. 

The adornment of the table was so lovely 
that all gave an exclamation of delight when 
they beheld it. Long-stemmed roses reposed 
carelessly on a cloth of open-worked em- 
broidery lined with pink; delicate green smi- 
lax studded with violets wreathed the crystal 
candlesticks which held pink tapers under 
shades of the same tint. 


The doilies, instead of being of linen, were 
fashioned from heavy white paper edged with 
painted hearts shaded to a rosy hue, and 
glued to every one was a lovely heart-shaped 
holder for relishes, bonbons, and small cakes 
that were flavored and frosted in pink. 

But the crowning feature of all was 
Cupid’s bush in the centre of the board, a 
thrifty rose-bush from every limb of which 
depended delightfully pretty sachets of white 
silk filled with sweet-scented cotton and gen- 
erously bedecked with rosettes and bows of 
pink ribbons. The tops of the bags were 
gathered about the necks of dolls having 
jauntily perched above their golden locks hats 
of silken roses tied with ribbons, a long end 
extending to every plate and there caught to 
a cluster of violets. Just before the coffee 
was served one after another pulled her rib- 
bon and secured a doll as a souvenir. In- 
stead of place-cards were flower sachets, the 
outside cut and colored to imitate a full- 


blown rose, the name in the centre lettered 
in gilt. 

At the close of the repast, and after the 
hostess had led her guests back into the 
living-room, they were provided with sharp- 
pointed pencils and cards ornamented on one 
side with a sketch of a bride bidding her 




















VALENTINE SACHET SHOWER 


THE WHITE BASKET PILED HIGH 


friends farewell; the reverse side resembled 
valentines adorned with floral designs, and in 
the centre was a blank space left; here the 
girls were expected to write some advice be- 
fitting the future life of the guest of honor. 
To the girl whose effort was voted best as 
well as most humorous was presented a bunch 
of violets. Later the cards were enclosed in 
an envelope that had been embellished with 
roses in water-colors and lettered in gold, 
Helps for the future, and with ceremony were 


WITIL SACHETS OF ALL SORTS, 
handed to the young woman for whom they 
were composed. 

Now came the surprise for the expectant 
bride, who had no idea of the real nature of 
the entertainment until two tiny nephews of 
the hostess made their appearance. They were 
picturesquely arrayed in white wings, quivers 
and bows, their roguish dimpled faces mak- 
ing ideal cupids. In their hands they held 
pink ribbon lines attached to a small cart 
piled high with sachets of all sorts. 
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Economy in Food 
NDER this caption, Professor Chittenden, of Yale, has lately written a 
U magazine article of striking interest. His book, Physiological Economy 
in Nutrition, will, perhaps, not be read by the public at large; but this 
condensed and direct statement of his experiments in feeding men: on next 
to nothing, and thereby improving their power of work, is more remarkable 
than anything since the man of classic fame dieted his horse on a straw a day. 
It should be of interest to women to study Professor Chittenden’s tables 
and theories. Part of the mission of women is to provide suitable food for 
the men of their families, or, as it has been tersely and contemptuously ex- 
fo pressed by some rebellious sister, “ Feed the brute!” The better fed, the 
assumption has been, the more comfortable and contented the brute will be. 
© But Professor Chittenden aims to change all that. Here is the dietary, ap- 
proximately, on which he has kept a man of one hundred and 
) twenty-seven pounds body-weight for a couple of months, with 
/ the result of so much better health and more power of work that 
+ “wnder no circumstances would he return to his former habits 
Q of living ”: 
Breakfast.—One small cup of coffee, with cream and sugar. 
Lunch.—One_ shredded-wheat biscuit, three ounces of cream, 
one wheat gem, quarter-ounce of butter, one cup of tea, two ounces of 
cake. Dinner.—Pea soup, four ounces; lean meat of one lamb chop; boiled 
eweet potato, one and a quarter ounces; one wheat gem; half-ounce of butter; 
pudding, two ounces; cheese and crackers, half an ounce; one demi-tasse 
coffee. 

Professor Chittenden fed brain-workers and physical workers, too, so as to 
be sure that his theories applied to all classes and conditions of men. All, 
he says, were benefited, with noticeable gains in health and physical strength 
in many instances. Certainly there would be a tremendous gain in the mar- 
keting, cooking, and dish-washing lines if his dietaries could be largely intro- 
duced into the American home. 

There is, however, one very great drawback. Most men like to eat. It 
is one of the essential pleasures of living. A shredded-wheat biscuit may 
be better for the health than a juicy beefsteak, but it doesn’t taste as good, 
and all the ages of evolution have not taken us very far from prehistoric 
man, with his curiosity about new forms of food, and his desire for what is 
savory. The average man would rather enjoy an average lifetime on sub- 
stantial meals and the delicacies of the season than live to be ninety on pea 
soup.. “Pity ‘tis, ’tis true.” Yet there is value for the housewife in the 
professor’s dietary deductions. She can arm herself with them against the 
day when her husband or father or brother preaches household economies in 
other lines. When he argues with her, on the authority of some newspaper 
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paragraph, that she ought to keep house on a dollar a day, or dress on eighty 
dollars a year, she can agree to do so if he will join her in Professor Chit- 
f, tenden’s dietary, and thus reduce expenses immediately and unquestionably. 





As an armor against the evil day this new Autocrat of the Breakfast, Dinner, 
and Supper Table should be studied and made use of. Verbum sap, ladies! 





A Plea for the Middle-aged 
WE. are taught to be good to the young because they are helpless and 
tender; we are taught to be kind to old age because it is feeble and 
more or less thin-skinned. But middle age—does any one recommend that 
to our charity? Does any one discern here a class needy and neglected in spite 
of all our spendthrift philanthropy ? 

9 The middle-aged man is in full possession of his powers. He is under way 
in the achievement of his life’s work, but with the partial accomplishment of 
his suecess under conditions promising its fulfilment, yet the limitation of it 
appears more and more clearly defined. He struggles—he must struggle; it is 
the law of life; and now in the stress, upon the height to which maturity has 

( brought him, he struggles, as it were, in sight of the end. For the majority, 
the end of the life struggle is at best to hold one’s own—to not go down 

© in the supreme effort which nature is constantly, relentlessly making 

for the survival of the fittest. So middle age toils sordidly with 

the illusions of life gone. It toils feverishly, for old age is in 

view—near enough to be sighted for all that it is in its aspect 

of mortal feebleness—want of strength, want of opportunity, want 

of ambition—yet not near enough to breathe into the soul of the 





struggler the spirit of resignation, of calm, of quiet, contented of 


0 
ie 
waiting for the end which is the heritage that old age bestows 
in compensation for the pain, the loss of hopes departed, power gone. 

k. Then if, as sometimes happens, middle age has realized the fulness of a 
man’s power, only thereby to realize that his utmost effort is the measure of 
his inefficiency—is the man a failure, what chaos in his soul! He, too, must 
struggle; his children are barely past infancy, his wife is worn, weakened 
by the réle which his partial failure has imposed upon her. The ground 
\ is slipping away under him; he is falling behind, and, alas! he is dragging 
©) five others back, down, under with himself. 

The universal, the great need of middle age is something to divert the 
mind from worldly cares; the saving charity it demands proceeds from 
thoughts, words, leading the worker into some realm of beauty, peace, love. 

He must know nature; he must be taught to find it in the smallest patch of 
sky visible through the opening of his work-shop window. A single star 
| creates the whole heavens for the eye of the poet who has learned to see. He 
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must know art; he must be taught to find the infinite harmony which perfect 

sorrow makes. Even pain has possibilities of form, color, composition, beau- 

tifying it in the soul of the artist who has learned to feel. He must know 

relizion. The victory over middle age is above all to the man who, having 
) faith, has learned to pray. So great are the necessities, so simple the relief, 
O of that enormous class of struggling humanity which embraces the best part 

of the world’s workers. In turning over a new leaf let us resolve to be kind— 
4 angels of light, sisters of mercy—to the middle-aged! 
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Miss MARTHA PINCKNEY SPENT A MERRY CHRISTMAS AT NEWTON WITH HER LITTLE NIECES AND 
NEPHEWS.—Raleigh Centre Weekly. 
STEEP 
Knicker. “I see the homeopaths and allo- 
paths have found a common ground.” 
Bocker. “ Yes, their bills.” 





THE DUCKLING. “ CoMEe ON OVER AND PLAY 
WITH ME.” 

MRS. BUGG. “ For mercy’s sake, Mr. Buse, THE CHICK. “Can’r. Ma says | GOT TEB 
1S MY HAT ON STRAIGHT?” STAY HOME AND MIND DE KIDs.” 
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A JUNGLE TRAGEDY 
Mr. Monkey. “ What became of the baby?” 
Mrs. Monkey. “ Mr. Hippo, who is running for 
office, came around and kissed him.” 





TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
Juper. “ Did you give the victim any warning?” 
Cuaurreour. “ Ample. I passed the identical 
spot the previous day.” 








HERSELF. “ WuHere’s THE SWITCH I SENT YE 
FOR?” 

HIMSELF. “I covuLpn’? FIND NO SWITCH, BUT 
HERE’S A LITTLE STONE YOU CAN FROW AT ME.” 


IN JOCUND VEIN 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX 











“ | WISH TO GIVE A PRESENT TO A YOUNG LADY. 
CAN YOU SUGGEST SOMETHING THAT’S CHEAP BUT 
DOESN’T EXACTLY APPEAR SO?” 

“TAKE A LOOK AT THIS MIRROR, SIR!” 


SHE KNEW 

Mrs. HieutHovent. “ Do you not think in ev- 

ery nature there is a sealed room, a holy of holies, 
to which the world is not admitted?” 

Mrs. PLAINTHOUGHT. “ Yes, I know; my cook 

won’t allow me in the kitchen.” 
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ITTLE folks will be delighted with Wee 
| Winkles and Wideawake, by Gabrielle E. 
Jackson (Harper & Brothers). Mrs. Jack- 
son writes charmingly for the small folks who 
know and love her so well, and in this pres- 
ent book she puts her tiny hero and heroine 
through fascinating experiences, in which goats. 
frogs, and pussies pleasantly appear. Every 
boy and girl should have the little volume. 

Miss Fanny Y. Cory’s “ Tragedies of Child- 
hood” are too well known to.the readers of 
Harper’s Bazar to need comment here. These 
readers, however, will be delighted to know that 
the inimitable drawings are now published in 
book form by Harper & Brothers, with clever 
verses by Mr. Burges Johnson. 

Mr. William Dean -Howells’s charming Eng- 
lish letters have been collected and published 
in book form by the Harpers under the alluring 
title London Films. Mr. Howells has recently 
returned to America after a year and more 
abroad, much of the time being spent in Eng- 
land. He writes of London as only he can write, 
and his book is a rare treat for those who appre- 
ciate him at his best. 

He is 


John Kendrick Bangs is always funny. 
at his best in Mrs. Raffles, a recent parody pub- 


lished by Harper & Brothers. The action is 
swift in Mrs. Raffles—quite as swift as in the 
book on which Mr. Bangs’s modest volume is 
founded. The fun is fast and furious; even the 
most blasé reader will enjoy learning how An- 
drew Carnegie is induced to donate a library 
to Rafflehurst-by-the-Sea. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, author of The Con- 
queror, Rulers of Kings, etec., is the author of a 
new novel, The Travelling Thirds (Harper & 
Brothers). Mrs. Atherton’s books are always 
eagerly looked for, and the mere announcement 
of another arouses an interest which The Trav- 
elling Thirds will certainly justify. There is 
no question of its interest nor of the really 
startling surprise of its dramatic climax. That 
shows Gertrude Atherton at her best—and Mrs. 
Atherton at her best is very well worth following. 

Volume IV. of Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s master- 
ly work, The German Struggle for Liberty, is now 
off the press of Harper & Brothers. In this 
latest volume Mr. Bigelow discusses German 
events between the years of 1844 and 1848, cul- 
minating in the meeting of the German National 
Assembly at Frankfort. Considerable space in 
the book is given up to a careful discussion of 
the labor question and of socialist doctrines 
under the socialist leaders Engels and Marx. 

Morgan Robertson’s stories of sea life are as 
refreshing as the element he knows and loves so 
well. In his latest book, Land Ho (Harper & 


Brothers), he chronicles the adventures of 
sailors, whose philosophy and careers are well 
worth following. Land Ho is as refreshing in its 
humor as it is affecting in its pathos. 

With the Empress Dowager (The Century 
Company) contains Miss Katherine Carl’s inter- 
esting reminiscences of her sojourn in China. 
During that sojourn her opportunities to gather 
the material she has used were singularly brill- 
iant. For eleven months she was a guest of the 
Chinese Court, owing to commissions she re- 
ceived to paint four portraits of the royal 
family, including that of the Empress Dowager. 
Of the latter Miss Carl says, “I found her Maj- 
esty by far the most fascinating personality it 
has ever been my good fortune to study at such 
close range.” The book is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of Miss Carl’s portraits and with excel- 
lent photographs and drawings. 

Part of a Man’s Life, just published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., contains in collected 
form the charming papers published by Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson in the Atlantic 
Monthly during the past two years. There is 
something singularly appealing in each of these 
papers—in their spirit, in the charm of their 
literary style, above all, in the fine flavor of 
the personality back of them. Colonel Higgin- 
son is very human, very sympathetic, yet very 
keen in his observations of men and events. He 
has lived a long life, and it has been an unusually 
interesting one, full of close association with the 
great men of his time. His book is what one 
would expect of him—and that is high praise. 

In The Fair Maid of Graystones (Macmillan 
& Co.) Miss Bulah Marie Dix writes a good 
story, full of sword play, red blood, and swift 
movement. Her hero is an astonishingly fine 
young fellow, who overcomes all his opponents 
with ease, and extricates himself from impossi- 
ble situations with marvellous skill. This makes 
excellent reading, especially as there is a very 
charming love-story woven through it. 

Mr. Gustave Kobbé is always interesting when 
he writes of music. In his latest book, Wagner 
and His Isolde (Dodd, Mead, & Co.), he treats 
a very fascinating episode in his character- 
istically admirable vein. An interesting portrait 
of Mme. Wesendonck is the frontispiece of the 
little book, whose contents give the history of 
Wagner’s great passion from the time of its be- 
ginning until his marriage to Frau von Biilow. 

John Leech’s famous Punch pictures, collected 
and presented in one volume by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, are among the~interesting output of the 
winter. The Leech whom Dr. John Brown, Thack- 
eray, and Ruskin praised is here seen at his best. 
His pictures are deliciously funny. 
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Put Your Foot On It 


If coffee “does things” to you. (And it hurts many people 
deeply.) 


Suppose you make a stand for the old-fashioned comfort 
of being well again. 


It is easy to shift from Coffee to Postum, and the change 
in feeling is worth a gold mine to any one who values power, 
strength, and health. 


Boil Postum well and it’s delicious. 


There’s a Reason for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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BY JANE 


. has been the fashion since time was for a 
| certain class of writers to rail against conven- 

tions. To read their abuse of conventionality, 
one would think it the worst thing in the world. 
All persons who comply with conventions are 
denounced by these would-be reformers 
cowards and hypocrites. Undoubtedly some of 
these prophets of individualism are sincere and 
voice their views from an exalted sense of their 
importance. Another however, consists 
of people who are too lazy to live up to certain 
social laws and too indifferent to the rights of 
others to regard the “rules of the game.” 

For. after all, it is to protect the rights and 
feelings of those about us that conventions exist. 
They have not been adopted arbitrarily or ab- 
ruptly. They are the slow growth of centuries 
of civilization. Far be it from us to say that 
even now these unwritten laws are perfect or 
that they do not hide and give countenance to 
many absurdities and inconsistencies. In _ the 
main, however, they are founded on good sense 
and good feeling, and deserve the support rather 
than the animadversion of mankind. 

Granting, then, that conventions exist for man 
and not man for conventions, it is only natural 
that around the three great events of life— 
birth, death, and marriage—there should have 
grown a host of observances. The detail cf 
these observances varies in different localities 
and has been constantly modified by time, but 
it is in their broad aspect that we will try to 
look at them here. 

Who does not (recalling the fairy-tales of 
one’s youth) know that all the woes which 
came upon the young prince or princess were 
the direct result of a breach of conventionality 
by the king and queen? They chose to ignore 
the right of an ill-favored fairy to be present 
at the christening, so what else could they ex- 
pect? Fortunately, in modern life no such fate 
is in store for the baby with careless parents, 
but many Europeans think we Americans 
criminally neglectful in not supplying our 
children with godparents. German babies, as 
a rule, are particularly rich in the matter of 
godparents. It is not at all unusual for a 
child to have eight—four godfathers and four 
godmothers. These chosen friends are no longer 
expected to exercise a religious influence over 
the lives of the godchildren, but it is supposed 
that they will take an interest in the future 
career of the tiny mite thus commended to their 
good offices. It is a pleasant custom, and one is 
glad to notice that it is becoming more usual 
here than formerly. 

If a child is to be christened a church is cer- 
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tainly the proper place for the ceremony. Some 
clergymen are quite willing to perform the 
service at any day or any hour, while others 
cling to the custom of a baptismal Sunday and 
wait until such time as several babies can be 
presented at once. This is often trying for 
mothers and babies. The little things get tired 
of waiting their turn, the sight of other chil- 
dren excites them, and some poor baby is sure 
to set up an awful wail which starts all the 
others off! It is very much better (when it can 
be arranged) to have the baby christened at a 
private service. In such a case write informal 
notes to such friends as you wish to have 
present. If the service is in the afternoon the 
party at the church return to the home for tea. 
Additional guests may be invited to this func- 
tion, and it is a good opportunity to show off 
the new baby in all the glory of a christening 
dress. 

In some families a christening-dress is pre- 
served for generations. One small child recently 
wore a gown which had been originally made 
for his great-grandfather! It was of the finest 
linen lawn, very long, and unusually heavy with 
the most beautiful hand-embroidery. If Master 
Johnny has no inherited dress to wear, make 
him one that he can hand down. Let the ma- 
terials be of the best, and the sewing of the 
neatest, otherwise it can be as simple as one 
likes. 

While (as has been said above) the church is 
unquestionably the proper place for christen- 
ings, there may be family circumstances which 
make a home ceremony imperative. One such 
occurred last autumn, and relatives and 
friends were asked to the house instead of to 
the church. When they arrived they found the 
parlors decorated in beautiful autumn flowers 
and leaves. In place of the font was a large 
eut-glass bowl surrounded with a wreath of 
flaming maple leaves and placed on a stand 
in an aleove. The musie for the hymns and 
anthem was furnished by the piano. 

To receive an invitation to a christening does 
not mean that one is expected to send or take a 
gift, but if it is a pleasure to do so select some- 
thing that can be an heirloom. Silver cups are 
always in fashion, but the old-fashioned 
“ porringer ” which has been revived is even more 
welcome. In less expensive gifts spoons are 
acceptable, but they should be carefully selected. 
The pattern should have no rough edges to cut 
tender lips and gums, and the bowl of the spoon 
should be thick enough to defy the marks of small 
teeth! A lace cap made by loving fingers will 

(Continued on page 20) 
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OSTERMOOR 
Special Mattresses 


Annual Clearance Sale of Surplus Stock 


UR surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra thickness, extra 

weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade coverings, regular price being 

$30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to make room for regular stock, at the 
extremely low price of $18.50 each. 


These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as desirable and as 
great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year and the year previous at the same 
price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one of the same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 








The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in two parts, with 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by 
hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are far softer and much more 
luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned, blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent. in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


and quality. Price, $18.52 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 

Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 


Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses. regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 
each. They have four-inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are covered with A.C. A. 
Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 Ibs. more, have round corners—soft Rolled ieco~alene diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the ““Ostermoor’’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,”’ a veri- 
table work of art, 136 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


153 EvizaBeTH STREET, NEw York 
Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice - 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there 
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; Reg. U.S 
will be no time for correspondence. Pat’ Office 
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(Continued from page 18) 
last almost as long and be even more highly 
prized than any piece of bought metal, no mat- 
ter how handsome it may be. 
The birth of a small son or daughter may be 
announced to interested friends in various ways. 
One is to add to the Mr. and Mrs. card of the 


parents the name of the new arrival. Thus: 


Mr. AND Mrs. JoHN SMITH 


MASTER JAMES SMITH 


Feb. 3, 1906. 

Or fastened to the mother’s card by a bit of 
baby ribbon is another tiny card bearing the 
name of the baby and the date of birth. These 
methods are very good when the baby finds a 
name ready and waiting for it, but where there 
is delay about choosing a name it is becoming 
more customary to put a notice in the papers. 
If a girl goes to a distant city when she is mar- 
ried it is especially useful to have such a notice 
put in the papers of her old home town. The 
notice reads as follows: Born, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Brown, a son, on Wednesday morning, 
February 10. 

We all know how much is said and written 
about ostentation and display at weddings. Men, 
especially, are prone to make severe remarks on 
the publicity of such occasions. Still, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is better for the community that 
weddings should be too public than that they 
should be too private. When two people are 
married and choose to keep their marriage 
secret, even if it be but for a short time, there 
is indignation among all their friends when the 
fact becomes known. It is right that this should 
be so. A marriage is something which concerns 
many more people than the two directly inter- 
ested. It alters the position of the contracting 
parties im the commonwealth, and the public 
has a right to know the facts. If there exist 
any reasons strong enough to make two people 
resolve to say nothing of their marriage, then 
for the sake of all concerned the wedding should 
be postponed until such reasons shall have dis- 
appeared. We are very apt to think of mar- 
riage only from the social side without realizing 
that it affects the business standing of men 
and women. Some of the companies who make 
it their business to furnish bonds for young 
men in positions of trust keep a very close 
watch of their wards in regard to their atten- 
tions to young women. If such a youth marries 
a girl who comes of a good family and is her- 
self careful and industrious all is well, but if the 
girl is showy and extravagant the chances are 
that the young man will be notified that he is 
no longer a “ good risk.” 

So whatever we may think of conventions, 
certainly the convention which calls upon a man 
and woman to take each other for “ better or 
worse” in the eyes of the world is founded on 
good sense and good feeling. 

“ There be three times,” said an old English 
divine, “when every man must go to church: 
Once when he is received by Christ: once when 
he takes to himself a wife; and once when he 
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is laid into his grave.” To those branches of 
the Christian church which regard marriage as a 
sacrament there can be no disputing the ques- 
tion that a church wedding is the only proper 
wedding. Such a large number of people, how- 
ever, look at the matter differently that it re- 
solves itself into a question of convenience en- 
tirely. From a practical standpoint a church 
wedding followed by a home reception will 
usually be found the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment. The reasons are obvious. If there is a 
church wedding the invitations to the service 
can be very general, reserving the reception for 
relatives and intimate friends. ‘There is no 
reason why a church wedding should be an 
elaborate affair. Of course it can easily be made 
so with decorations, bridesmaids, ete., but it 
can also be simple. 

Within a few weeks such a simple church wed- 
ding was celebrated, and to describe that will 
perhaps be as good a way as any of showing 
what can be done. The service was held at 
11:30. The church was entirely undecorated, 
and the only musie was furnished by the organ- 
ist. The bride wore a dress of white chiffon 
cloth, with the usual veil. She was accom- 
panied by her sister dressed in light green, with 
a large black hat. Three pews on either side 
of the main aisle were reserved for relatives, 
who were told beforehand where they were to 
sit. as there were no ushers. The bride came in 
on the arm of her father and was met at the 
altar by the groom and best man, who had come 
from the vestry. The church was filled_ with 
friends of the young couple who appreciated 
being asked, and who admired taste 
and simplicity of the occasion. 

This quiet church wedding was followed by 
a wedding breakfast to which only twenty 
people, including the family, were asked. As 
the house was small the breakfast was served 
at tables seating six each, which were placed 
about in the parlor, sitting-room, and dining- 
room. Kind friends sent in flowers, and these 
were the only decorations. At another church 
wedding the “after the ceremony” reception 
was even more informal. The service was ail 
four, and at the house the guests were served 
with tea poured by the bridesmaid, and cake 
eut by the bride. 

One objection to a house wedding is that un- 
less the house is very large or the number of 
guests very limited, the crowding about the 
bridal party is apt to be annoying and embar- 
rassing. This may be obviated by having only 
the most immediate family at the service and 
having a more general reception afterwards. It 
is very difficult, however, to draw the line at 
who shall be present at the ceremony, and it 
usually ends in some kind friend feeling very 
much injured by an unintentional omission. 
Of course if a house is very large, with drawing- 
rooms opening into each other, a house wedding 
can be made most attractive. In that case half 
a room is railed off (usually by ribbons or gar- 
lands of green) for the bridal party. 

Much has been said in late years (and with 
good reason) of the extreme to which the cus- 
tom of giving wedding-presents has been carried. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Our Spring Style 
Book and Samples 
Cost You Nothing 


The book illustrates and describes over 185 
styles that fastidious dressers of Paris and 
New York will wear this Spring. 

You can have as many samples of materials 
as you wish, selected from over 400 varieties 
of the prettiest, daintiest fabrics, especially de- 
signed for this season’s wear. No other tailor- 

ing establishment—not even one of New York's big 
department stores—would offer you half as many. 


- ty Sunt With the aid of our Fashion Book and Samples, 
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. a\ Clos - city “pe you can choose your style and material: our simple 
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measurement directions show you how to take your 

measurements correctly, and we make the garment 

exactly as you wish. 

We positively guarantee to fit you perfectly 
and give entire satisfaction or promptly refund 
your money. We know we can please you. 

The garments 
shown in our 
Fashion Book are 
made to. order 
only—not ready-made. We have had 17 years’ 
experience in making perfect-fitting garments 
from measurements sent us by mail. 

Over 400,000 discriminating women, 
many of whom were so difficult to fit that 
they could not be suited elsewhere, have 
found in our mail-order system a solution of 
all their dressmaking troubles. What we have 
done for them we certainly can do for you. 


Spring Suits 


Made to $ $ New York 
Order to Styles 
Our Spring Fashion Look illustrates: 
Shirt-Waist Suits, . . $ 6.00 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, . . $ 7.50 to $25. 
Six Sells, . . « « « OOD te See 
Wash Suits (Cotton and Linen) $ 4.00 to $15. 
Separate Skirts, . . . $ 3.50 to $15. 
Silk Coats,. . . . . $ 9.50 to $20. 
Rain Coats, .. . . $ 8.00 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, . . $ 5.75 to$I5. 
Also a full line of the new ‘‘ Pony ’”’ 
Walking Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 


We prepay express charges to any part of the United States, 
which means a big saving to you. 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United States, 


our new Spring Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and contain- 
ing simple directions for taking measurements correctly; 
also a large assortment of Samples of the newest materi- 
als. Please mention colors desired, and whether you wish 
samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt- waist 
suit, wash suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. Be sure to 
ask for the new Spring Book and Samples. 


Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only, ‘No Agents or Branches. Established 17 Years. 
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(Continued from page 20) 

‘To receive an invitation to a wedding,” 
been said, 
manded of you,” and the “funny man” sug- 
gests that the invitation should read, “ the honor 
of your presents is requested!” Some sensitive 
have taken all this much to heart. One 
high-spirited old gentleman declared, when his 
daughter was married, no one should be able to 
say any such things of them, and insisted that 
in each invitation should be enclosed a card 
reading, “ It is kindly requested that no presents 
be sent.” He meant well, but he offended many 
people who loved his daughter and would have 
taken pleasure in showing their affection, and 
deprived her of much pleasure. At the other 
extreme was the calculating little bride of last 
winter who had typewritten lists made of the 
gifts she most desired. circulated 
among her friends (no, they were not enclosed 
in invitation; that was a slander!), with 
the articles already received checked off in a 
businesslike way! Between these two there lies 
a happy medium. It is right and natural that 
a young couple should be happy in the tokens of 
regard from their friends. It also right 
that relatives and near friends should be given 
some idea of the gifts which will prove most 
acceptable to the recipients. We would all much 
rather give some one something she really wants, 
but, alas! we don’t always or even often know 
what it is. So we start out and vaguely decide 
to send “ something in silver.” We are not sure 
of her taste in pictures; we don’t know what 
books she may already possess; bric-A-brac is so 
perishable; and so we send “something in sil- 
ver; silver is always a safe thing to send”! So 
it is, but sometimes it is also cruel. To a young 
housekeeper starting life in a very moderate 
wey with one maid or none, there is something 
appalling in a great quantity of silver. If she 
keeps it out it must be cleaned, and that means 
much extra work. If she is nervous about 
burglars she is probably afraid to keep it in the 
house, and to pay storage for it is almost like 
paying interest on a mortgage! Let us all re- 
solve to take more pains in selecting our wed- 
ding offerings, and try to have them suited to 
the circumstances of those who are to receive 
them. 

Considering the fact that no one can read a 
daily paper without having constantly brought 
to her attention the correct manner of writing 
the notice of a marriage, it would seem superflu- 
ous to say anything on the subject. Neverthe- 
less, mistakes ill occur and in most unexpected 
quarters. At a recent very grand wedding the 
writing of the notice was left to the secretary 
of the groom. He, probably a bit flurried, an- 
nounced that Miss Ethel Astorbilt had married 
Vr. James Billion! The horror of the family 
was great. The bride’s mother, with tears in 
her eyes, said she could only hope that Ethel’s 
honeymeon would not be entirely spoiled by see- 
ing that awful notice! In this democratic coun- 
try no title should ever be used in such a 
notice unless the groom belongs to either the 
regular army or navy, or is a clergyman. In 
the first case the notice might read: Alice, 
daughter of John Blank, to Captain Richard 
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Dash, 138th Regiment, Artillery, U. 8S. A. In the 
case of a clergyman it isspermissible to say (after 
the name of the bride) to the Rev. James Smith, 
Rector of (the name of the church to follow). 
In the case of the marriage of a physician the 
name is sometimes given as William Jones, 
M.D., but it is not the best form. 

When the majesty and terror of death are 
with us, when those we love are taken from us, 
it seems a dreadful mockery that we should be 
called on to even think of dress or funeral ar- 
rangements. Yet cruel as it seems at the time, 
it is best that it is so. When the shock of 
death has shaken the very foundations of our 
being it is well that we should have to turn our 
distracted thoughts on comparative trivialities. 
It is also well that convention has decreed what 
shall be done at such time. Those who follow 
these conventions will in the end fare better 
than those who try to “rise above it all,” as 
some express it. An instance of that kind was 
the case of a mother and two daughters. An 
adored husband and father was taken from 
them. At the funeral the house was bright and 
light and gay with flowers. The family were 
musical, and the greater part of the service was 
conducted by the mother at the piano, 
daughter with the violin, and one singing. To 
the friends who attended the service the at- 
mosphere of unnatural strain was most painful. 
What it was to the family became evident when, 
a few weeks later, the mother became paralyzed, 
one daughter died very suddenly of heart failure, 
and the other hung for weeks between life antl 
death with nervous prostration. To shut 
self up in darkened rooms and to give 


one 


one’s 
way 


selfishly to grief is another extreme, and both are 


to be avoided. 

Far be it from any of us to assert that our 
funeral customs are faultless. On the whole, 
though, they are based on good sense and good 
feeling and (compared with other countries) are 
simple. In England they have had for some 
years a “ Burial Reform Association,” and some 
time ago sent a delegate to this country to 
establish a branch here. When the delegate re- 
turned he was asked for a report of what he 
had accomplished, whereupon the honest Briton 
said he had not done anything, because no reform 
was needed! There was a time when the wearing 
of mourning was carried to a great extreme. 
One friend remembers seeing a baby three 
months: old in deep black (long black cloak 
trimmed with crépe!) for its grandmother! 
That day has gone by and even the black worn 
is much modified. Heavy crépe veils worn over 
the face are no longer necessary after the first 
few weeks, and it is well that it is so, as they 
are very unwholesome. Many persons never 
wear the English crépe at all, preferring the 
Italian crépe, or “ nun’s-veiling,” as it is often 
called. Unless one has a conscientious scruple 
against wearing mourning (such as obtains 
among the Frierids, for example), it will be 
found a great protection in time of sorrow. The 
sight of a black gown will check many a ques- 
tion which would be painful to have to answer, 
and a card in a black-edged envelope needs no 
added explanation of why one is not accepting 
invitations. 
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and every day during this cold, 
blustery weather. It drives away 
the shivers, stimulates, and 
strengthens. A cup of AR- 
MOUR’S hot ‘beef tea after being 
out of doors, or any undue exposure, 
goes right to the spot, and warms, nourishes, and prevents 


colds, la grippe, etc. @ If you don’t relish beef tea it’s be- 


cause it has never been made right, or you have never tried 


Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


All that is necessary is to use a quarter teaspoonful of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef to a cup of boiling hot water. 
Add a little salt and pepper, stir until the Extract is 
dissolved, and you have a delicious, fragrant beef tea, 
every sip of which will be a pleasure—but be sure you 
get ARMOUR’S Extract of Beef. If you haven’t a jar 
in the pantry get one to-day and try it. 
It is good for the children as well as the 
grownup. @ There are a hundred ways 
to use Armour’s Extract of Beef besides 
the above in the kitchen and for invalid 
cookery. We send a cook book free 
on request to any one sending us their 
name and address. 


The BE * pice 
8 
The BEST BEEF 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 
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ERE is a true valentine story. Some 
H years ago three ladies in California com- 

bined to give a valentine- party. The 
least gifted of the trio offered her house and 
the supper as her contribution to the entertain- 
ment, and one of the others agreed to paint 
the valentines, while the third was to do the 
verses. The day came, and the artist and poet 
brought their combined results to the house of 
the hostess of the evening. This lady had a 
Chinaman named Tay who took a great interest 
in. any entertaining that might be going on. 
Coming into the parlor for directions, he was 
fascinated by the heaps of gay valentines, and 
could not be induced to leave until all his 
numerous questions about them were answered. 
The cupids seemed to especially please him, and 
he demanded earnestly, “ Who him lill boy no 
clo’?” It being rather difficult to go into long 
explanations, he was told, “ That is the god of 
love,” which appeared to satisfy him, as he de- 
parted for his own domain. The party was a 
success, and all went merrily into the dining- 
room when Tay with vast importance opened 
the doors. Imagine, however, the feelings of the 
hostess and the entertainment of the guests when 


the chief adornment of the table proved to be a 
huge cake on which in pink icing Tay had in- 


God is Love”! 

easily broken when once 
formed, especially if the forming has been un- 
conscious. Of course, therefore, there is an 
uncomfortable period of self-consciousness while 
one is trying to get rid of annoying little tricks 
of manner or expression. But then, again, habit 
helps us, and once the fault is overcome the self- 
consciousness gradually fades also. 

An observing woman once remarked that few 
people seemed to regard their facial expression. 
Look along the rows of faces in any public con- 
veyance; see the puckers and wrinkles of those 
who carry their cares and worries with them; 
see the loose lips and dropped jaw of those who 
seem to have no mental processes whatever. 
But this especial form of carelessness often be- 
lies the brain behind it, for some of the brightest 
children form this habit early in life, and it is 
one that is ditficult to overcome. Then there 
are the silly smile of nervousness, the grim or 
fretful expression of the physically uncomfort- 
able, and occasionally and worst of all, the look 
of condescension or scornful aloofness. How 
rarely does one see a serene intelligent face, a 
cheerful non-committal expression revealing a 
wholesome personality, and perhaps an_ intelli- 
gent use of the rest allowed to weary bodies at 
least during the period of getting from one 
place to another. Richard Grant White once 
said that the frown and worried expression of 


scribed the text, ‘ 
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American women were due largely to the preva- 
lence of high winds in this country. And to 
judge by the faces of many of our women, one 
might think that there was never a calm day. 
Whatever liberties one takes with an indulgent 
family, one is careful how he sits and stands in 
public. Why not take as much thought of the 
expression as of the posture? 

The tendency to overdo a fashion was never 
better exemplified than in the way girls are over- 
doing the wearing of ribbon bows on their hair. 
When the large bows of bright ribbon first ap- 
peared the effect was pretty, especially on very 
young girls. Soon, however, the bow grew to 
two, and now to three, with no diminution in 
the width of the ribbon. The consequence is, in 
the case of a girl with a small head, you can’t 
see any hair at all and the bows might as well 
be a ribbon cap. Another caution: if a gir! 
wears these big bows let her be sure that the 
ribbon is fresh and crisp. Nothing looks more 
hopelessly dowdy than a soiled or crumpled 
ribbon. Very particular girls press out théir 
hair-ribbons each time after wearing. 

The fashion of outdoor life for girls as well 
as for boys.has had many beneficial results. 
The better health and better spirits of our young 
women, their less conventional and more whole- 
some attitude towards the young men, are all 
pleasant to note; but sometimes an onlooker is 
led to wonder if the change is wholly for the bet- 
ter. One misses the gentleness, respect, and 
reverence that are naturally looked for in well- 
brought-up young womanhood, and which used 
to be combined so admirably with no mean intel- 
lectual ability in the girls of the last generation. 

One ceased long ago to expect of them what 
used to be called “ manners.” But are the essen- 
tials also lacking, and, if they are, where lies 
the blame? 

The steel-engraving lady is not to be called 
back, but the gentlewoman cannot be allowed to 
pass. She may play tennis and golf—baseball 
if she likes. She may ride, row, and sail, but 
gentle should she be when the sport is over— 
gracious in her own home, respectful to her 
superiors, whether in age or in wisdom, and rev- 
erent before the sacred things of life. 

Not long ago at a large afternoon reception 
the writer was much impressed with the pre- 
dominance and the attractiveness of the young 
people — their fine complexions, their vivacity, 
their expensive clothes, their air of owning the 
earth. In these particulars none was more strik- 
ing than the daughter of the -house, a girl of 
perhaps nineteen, who, born into the cultured 
atmosphere of a fine home, had also had every 
advantage of education that money could buy. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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4 Breaks the chain of wash-day horror 





Would you be free from wash - day 
horror ?—free from the drudgery of a 
common wash-day with its boil and 
toil; rub and grub; aching back and 


wear on clothes? 

















Fels- Naptha Soap comes to your dj 
rescue and does away with boiling and 
hard-rubbing and hard-work. No hot- 
water; no steam through the 
house. 

Actually cuts wash-day in half 
and doubles the life of clothes. 

Don’t go without Fels- 
Naptha another day. 


Get it of your grocer. Or write for 


free sample to 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


OUR 


(Continued from page 24) 

Standing near her mother, she greeted the 
guests in turn with a brilliant smile and conven- 
tional handshake, but no word of welcome ex- 
cept for her personal fxjends, who were in- 
variably detained for a brief but excited conver- 
sation. Later on the writer was talking with a 
bright young undergraduate of one of our large 
universities, when suddenly this vision appeared, 
her work apparently done for the afternoon. 
Vouchsafing no glance in my direction, notwith- 
standing my gray hairs and my best gown, but 
clapping my young man on the shoulder, she 
said, in the raucous tones of overworked vocal 
cords: 

“ Come along, Harry; we’ve got some bully ice- 
cream in the dining-room!” 

The most popular girl at a fashionable board- 
ing- school chose last year as her particular 
Lenten “ sacrifice” the task of making things 
pleasant for the “ unpopulars.” She devoted to 
this work the hours usually spent with her 
chosen associates. The result was that her 
gracious little attentions brought to the surface 
many unsuspected qualities in these other girls. 
The sympathy of her unusually sweet nature 
drew out occasional confidences that threw light 
on previous misunderstandings. 

Her friends, to whom she had not mentioned 
her plan for Lent, were gradually influenced by 
what they saw. One by one they began to follow 
her lead until, as the girls became better ac- 
quainted, a gentler spirit of friendliness seemed 
to pervade the whole school, and at last through 
the efforts of the “ most popular” the sharp dis- 
tinction between “ populars” and “ unpopulars ” 
ceased to exist. 


White paper narcissus bulbs, which can be 
bought for two cents apiece at any good seed- 
store, are easier ‘to manage than the Chinese 


lilies and are quite as satisfactory. 
consider them far more beautiful. 

A shallow bowl is the best for the purpose. 
The inexpensive Japanese bowls in browns or 
greens are pretty and effective. Rub off the 
outer loose skins of the bulbs and use as 
many as the bowl will hold. Fill in the 
spaces with small pebbles to keep the bulbs in 
position. 

Fill the bowl quarter-full of water, with a 
small piece of charcoal to keep it sweet. Place 
where it will not get chilled. Every day add a 
little fresh water. Once a week pour it all off 
and fill again. They will bloom in about two 
weeks. Those prepared in the middle of Febru- 
ary ought surely to be in bloom the first week 
in March. 

A young woman who has to consider ways and 
means finds that it is good economy to buy the 
year’s supply of shoes all at one time. They 
wear better and last longer if changed fre- 
quently, and if each pair is kept for its par- 
ticular use. Money can be saved by taking 
advantage of the February sales of first-class 
shoes, which are often only slightly rubbed by 
having been tried on. There is no economy in 
buying cheap shoes. Save in almost anything 
else. Trees are a good investment. Shoes wear 
longer if kept in shape. When trees are not 
possible, wipe the shoes carefully when first 


Some people 
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taken off, and stuff tightly with tissue-paper. 
The result will be well worth the trouble. 

A young woman awaiting her turn at a fash- 
ionable tailor’s suddenly became aware that some 
accident had occurred in the next room where 
pressing was done. Through the Ee door 
she saw an elderly man drop into a chair and 
sway back and forth in apparently the greatest 
agony. Two girls seemed to be fluttering aim- 
lessly about. 

The young woman after a moment's hesita- 
tion pushed open the door and asked if she could 
be of service. She found that the man—a 
foreigner—had foolishly attempted to cool his 
red-hot iron by holding it under the faucet. 
The result was that his right hand and wrist 
were cruelly scalded by the steam. The fright- 
ened girls seemed perfectly helpless. The young 
woman asked for sweet-oil and a_ bandage. 
Neither could be had, but one of the girls finally 
found a scorched and linty towel. The im- 
promptu nurse then asked for the machine-oil, 
which she poured freely over the burned surface. 
She tore her own handkerchief into strips and 
bound up the hand and wrist and secured it all 
with a liberty-silk scarf she was wearing. 

By this time the man, apparently underfed 
and overworked, was somewhat faint, and water 
was called for. It was brought in the only thing 
at hand, a bowl used in sponging goods. A 
few days later, happening to read in the 
October Bazar the suggestion about emergency 
boxes for students, the young woman related her 
experience as above, and said, “ There is sdéme- 
thing that girls’ clubs might take in hand. Let 
them see that every tailoring and dressmaking 
establishment in their towns is provided with an 
emergency box containing the simple remedies 
for the common accidents of cuts and burns, 
and for the relief of headaches and faintness. 
Hardly a firm would refuse to provide such a 
box if the subject were once brought to their 
notice, especially if a model were offered for 
their inspection, showing how inexpensively it 
might be gotten up. 

Also, as people will often do what is asked if 
no personal effort is required, girls’ clubs might 
provide such boxes at a little advance on the 
price of the materials, and so make a little 
money to carry on the work of the club. 

If cracks appear about the finger-tips and 
knuckles, as happens to some tender skins in 
spite of all precautions, and cause painful throb- 
bing, try bathing the hands for five minutes 
two or three times daily in clear water as hot 
as can be borne. This reduces the fever and 
allays the pain. 

Repeat the process the last thing at night 
and paint the cracks with flexible collodion or 
new skin. The first application may smart a 
bit, but relief is almost instantaneous, and in a 
day or two the cure will be complete. 

If the hands chap with cold weather it is bene- 
ficial to rub in a little sweet-oil (any salad oil 
will do) before bathing them in soap and warm 
water. It is surprising how much softer the 
skin will be after this treatment, at the same 
time being quite free from any unpleasant greasy 
feeling. This is distinctly a case where preven- 
tion is better than care 
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We don’t know much about writing advertisements. 











But we do know how to make the highest grade pianos, 
and we know that we could not give you so much piano value 
for the price asked if we had to add the cost of an extrava- 
gant selling policy. 


And we have never hired foreign concert pianists to ad- 
vertise our pianos by playing them. Concert pianists do not 
play on the smaller grands or uprights—which are the kind 
usually bought by music-loving people for the home. 


We serve, now as always, those intelligent and thrifty 
folk who want their pianos—grand or upright—to be the best 
that the highest grade materials and the most skilled artisans 
can produce, but who do not want to pay the high prices neces- 
sitated by intemperate business methods. 


it is a well-known fact that because we put the 
most money in the piano, the least in printers’ ink and 
none in sensational concertizing, our instruments are 
the greatest value in the piano world. 


Some piano makers claim great tone volume, others 
superior tone quality, and so on. We claim all these features 
in greater degree because our patented constructive details 
make this possible. We will prove our claim if given a chance. 
Give us this chance and we will save you money. 


Our catalogue will make all these points clear to you, 
write for it. We ship pianos all over the world, and sell 
on convenient partial payment terms if desired. 


| KRANICH & BACH 


MAKERS OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
233-246 EAST 230 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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HE new spring suit which is illustrated 
5 i here as pattern No. 504 is a charming model 
for many materials. The long coat with at- 
tached skirts will be much used on suits. The 








NEW SPRING SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 504 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt. 


choice is between this and the short bolero with 
princesse skirt, which is often best for short fig- 


ures. For a short woman the long coat is quite 
possible, especially in such a design as this, as 
the long lines of the front seams and of the 
lapping of the parts of the coat give. the effect 
of height. The de- 
sign of the jack- 
et is particular- 
ly charming. The 
blouse to be worn 
with it may be 
of any pretty 
sheer lawn or of 
lace, and if pre- 
ferred a_ lining 
with lace front 
may be worn in- 
stead of a regular 
blouse. The trim- 
ming of velvet 
and silk in sharp- 
ly contrasting col- 
ors is effective 
and smart. The 
skirt is cireular 
in form except for 
the front gore. 
The tucked trim- 
ming is easily 
made by stitching 
tiny tucks about 
one-eighth of an 
inch wide. Braid 
may be sewed on 
instead of the 





tucks if preferred. FANCY SILK WAIST. 

There is no Cut Paper Pattern No. 505 
prettier design for Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
a fancy waist inches bust measure. 
than the little Price, 25 cents 


jacket-blouse No. 
505. This may be used as a jacket for a spring 
suit if desired. The lace vest is a part of the 
waist. The buttons and satin collar and girdle 
are smart and becoming. The waist has a pat- 
tern for a complete lining, the vest and collar 
being fastened to it. The vest is sewed to the 
lining at the right side and hooks over to the 
left, the collar being carried around to the back. 
For any pretty thin wool goods, or for silk. 
this model is especially good. It is simple with- 
out being severely plain. The back has tucks 
similar to those in each side of the front, and 
the lower part of the sleeve is made more becom- 
ing to the arm by the addition of two little pin 
tucks. Guipure and baby Irish lace are es- 
pecially pretty to use for the vest, collar, and 
cuffs of this waist. 
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Something 
to Lean Upon 


It is not the Cook, but “the Woman 
, behind the Cook,’ who rules the 
ft Fi world. She holds in the hollow of 
her hand the destiny of the 
race. Stomach Comfort and 
Satisfaction spell Success — 
and it’s largely a question of 
food. When cooks fail and 


servants fail and everything else fails, there is 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


for the Housekeeper to lean upon in every emergency. Ready- 





cooked, Ready-to-serve, it contains all the nutritive elements of 
the whole wheat, steam-cooked and drawn into fine porous shreds 
so that the stomach may easily take up all its strength-giving 
properties. 

The Biscuit is delicious for breakfast with hot milk or cream, or for 
every meal in combination with creamed oysters, meats, fruits or veg- 
etables. The biscuit should ahvays be slightly warmed before serving. 

TRISCUIT is the Shredded Whole Wheat cracker, better than 
bread for toast, delicious with but- 
ter, cheese or preserves. 

SHREDDED WHEAT is the 
cleanest and Purest Cereal Food 
made. The “Vital Question”’ 


Cook Book is sent free. “It's All in the Shreds” 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niacara Fatts, N. Y. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. S.—Send the invitations by hand, if you 
can, about two weeks before the entertainments. 
Here is a good luncheon menu, not too hard to 
get up: 


Grapefruit. 

Clear consommé, toast fingers. 
Creamed stuffed eggs with cheese flavoring. 
Scalloped chicken and mushrooms. 
Chops, fried sweet-potatoes, French pease. 
Tomatoes filled with celery dressed with mayon- 
naise, cream cheese, and hot crackers. 
Vanilla ice-cream with hot chocolate sauce, cake. 
Fruit, candies. 

Coffee. 


Have what wines you wish or just charged 
water. 
A good dinner menu for this season will be: 


Caviare canapés. 
Cream of corn soup with whipped cream. 
Olives, radishes, celery. 
Lobster chops, sauce tartare, cucumbers with 
French dressing. 
Broiled sweetbreads with cream sauce and French 
pease. 

Saddle of mutton, currant jelly, fresh string- 
beans, and potato croquettes. 
Vegetable salad served in cucumber shells. 
Frozen pudding, cake. 

Fruit, candy. 

Coffee. 


And what wine you wish. 

The fashionable place-cards are small thick 
cardboard cards with the monogram or crest of 
the hostess in gold and the guest’s name written 
underneath. 


M. L.—The question of wedding-presents is 
not regulated by any rule. It is certainly not 
obligatory to send a wedding-present in acknowl- 
edgment of an invitation to a wedding, but, on 
the other hand, relatives are usually expected to 
send presents. Do what seems to you kind and 
what you feel like doing. As to the question 
of whether several cousins should all have a right 
to the use of the title Miss Jones because they 
all are respectively the oldest or only daughters 
in a family, I can give no rule that is generally 
followed. To be strictly correct, I suppose only 
the oldest daughter of the oldest son in the 
former generation has the real right to the title 
Miss Jones, but, on the other hand, where no 


confusion results and there are the residence ad- 
dresses on all the visiting-cards it is quite proper, 
[ should say, for each of the cousins to have 
Miss Jones on her cards. 


“OLp Supscriser.”—No, in this country hats 
and décolleté dresses are not the fashion, and the 
combination is seldom seen. It is different in 
England and other lands, where such attire is 
the fashion; there at restaurants, at receptions, 
and many evening gatherings hats and low dresses 
are worn. Here at a reception and even, very 
occasionally, at a restaurant, one meets a woman 
with a low gown and a hat, but it is very seldom. 
I have heard that the fashion is gaining, and 
that perhaps by and by it may be considered cor- 
rect to wear evening attire and hats, but now it 
is conspicuous. I would advise wearing to a 
reception either a low dress without a hat 
or a high dress and a hat; but it is not really 
offending any social law to wear a hat and eve- 
ning dress; it is merely a little conspicuous and 
unusual, 


BarBARA.—Send your invitations by mail or 
by hand about two weeks before the entertain- 
ment. Serve during the playing a fruit punch 
made according to the following recipe: The 
juice of a dozen lemons and three oranges, sugar 
syrup to taste, and a quart of plain or charged 
water. Put into the mixture pieces of pineapple, 
maraschino cherries, orange, and banana, and 
serve in punch-glasses. After the card-playing 
serve salad and chicken patties or jellied chicken 
and sandwiches; ices and cake, candy, and coffee 
in after-dinner coffee-cups. For prizes have bas- 
kets filled with candy, books, photographs pret- 
tily framed, glass or china vases filled with flow- 
ers, or any pretty silver conceit. 


C. N. B.—By all means call upon the mother 
of the bride and on the bride also. It was an ad- 
vance on their part to send you the invitation to 
the wedding; meet the advance in the right spirit. 
and it will be courteous and comme il faut. Even 
if you are a newcomer in the town it is your 
place to acknowledge the invitation. and I know 
you will not regret being polite. You may not 
find rules for such exceptional cases in Mrs. 
Sherwood’s book, but we are always delighted to 
help our subscribers whenever they want our ad- 
vice. While it is usually considered necessary 
to call on a lady before sending her cards for 
any entertainment, the rule is not absolute, and 
is generally waived in the case of a wedding. 
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The SINGER 
“66” is the net result 
of fifty years’ experience and 
constant endeavor to improve the 
manufacture of sewing machines. It not only does 
perfect work, but does it with the least effort by 
the operator and with no trouble or annoyance. 

Before it leaves the Singer factory, every 
machine is perfectly adjusted and actually tested 
in doing every kind of work known to the sewing 
room. Its s¢mplictty and perfect adjustment make 
it practically noiseless. 

The Singer “66” has better évouble-saving de- 
vices than any other machine made. 

The Ruffler is one of nineteen time-saving 
devices, exclusive with the Singer “ 66.” 
Have them explained and practically 
demonstrated at a Singer Store, easily 
found in every city in the world. 

See the accompanying illustration of 
the automatic b0bbin-remover—one touch 
of the finger and the bobbin is out. 
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A Frienp.—-Serving or place plates are the 
plates which are put at the covers between 
courses. It is en régle to have a plate always at 
a cover except when the table is cleared for des- 
sert. The plates which are substituted for the 
soiled plates are called serving or place plates. 
They are put down when the soiled plate is re- 
moved, and again are removed when the plate 
for the next course is put down. These plates 
are conspicuous, and so are selected from one’s 
best china. They are used for luncheon, break- 
fast, and any meal where it is necessary to have 
plates between the courses. For example, when 
the soup-plate is removed the place-plate is put 
down, and when the plate for the fish—a hot 
plate—is put down, the place-plate is removed. 
I hope that this will make the matter clear to 
you. In The Expert Waitress you will find any 
information of the kind that you wish, I think. 


Bruno.—There are a great many different kinds 
of amusing entertainment in vogue which a host- 
ess finds acceptable when she does not care to en- 
tertain with music, dancing, or cards. They are 
all on the contest order. I will suggest some 
that may not be absolutely new, but which I can 
vouch for as amusing and worth while trying. I 
have seen an observation-party cause as much 
fun as anything. When the guests arrived they 
all met in one room. Every gentleman was pre- 
sented with a card on which was written the 
name of some lady present, and the hostess an- 
nounced that each gentleman could talk five min- 
utes to the lady whose name his card bore—the 
reason of the conversation was not divulged, so 
it caused much fun guessing. When a bell rang 
at the end of the appointed time, the ladies with- 
drew, and then the men were told to each write 
out a description of the dress the lady wore, the 
color of her eyes. of her hair, the fashion of 
wearing it, ete. This caused much consideration 
and misgiving, and when the ladies were ad- 
mitted and each one stood out while a description 
of herself and her costume was read aloud the 
fun was immense. There followed another con- 
test. All were ushered into a room where there 
was a large table on which were placed all 
kinds of large and small articles. Three minutes 
were allowed, and then all withdrew, and each 
one was obliged to write a list of as many articles 
as he or she could remember. Prizes were given 
for the most complete lists. 

A travel-party is much fun; it may be very 
completely carried out. When all the guests 
arrive they are given smal] red books marked 
“ Baedeker,” containing a list of about fifty 
numbers with blanks. Scattered all about the 
rooms are all kinds of numbered articles, and 
the guests must tell what city, country, or place 
each article represents, and write it down; a 
bit of tea would be for Ceylon; a pot of baked 
beans for Boston; a cigar for Havana, etc. There 
could be a halt midway in the proceedings, and the 
guests be conducted to an improvised post-office 


ENTERTAINMENT 


in one corner of the room, where their names are 
read off and all are presented with pretty souve- 
nir postal-cards from different places. The re- 
freshments may be served at an improvised sta- 
tion lunch-counter, and for prizes for the best 
list of answers travelling articles may be given. 


New Susscriner.—A flower-party should be a 
pretty sort of an entertainment. Carry out all 
the details as well as you can. Write the invita- 
tions on pieces of cardboard cut to represent rose 
leaves and daisies, and prettily colored. Request 
the guests to come in costumes representing flow- 
ers—these will be easy to make—and decorate 
the rooms with paper and real flowers, and the 
refreshment-table in the same way. Have con- 
tests of all sorts. A huge daisy drawn on a sheet 
put on the wall should be supplied with petals, 
which are pinned on by the blindfolded guests; 
flowers should be drawn on a blackboard; the 
transposed letters in the names of different flow- 
ers should be correctly put together; flower quo- 
tations should be given, and the language of 
flowers interpreted. For the cleverest in the con- 
tests there should be prizes of rose-jars, attar 
of roses, daisy penwipers, etc. The partners for 
supper should find each other by matching the 
halves of paper flowers which have been cut irreg- 
ularly in two, and they should find their places 
at the supper-table by means of flower place- 
cards. 


tay.—By all means have some kind of a pro- 
gressive game; nothing amuses young people 
more. Progressive hearts is great fun: I will 
tell you how to carry out the heart idea in the 
other details of the evening’s entertainment. 
Have cardboard hearts cut irregularly in two, 
and let the young men and girls choose the 
halves, and those whose two halves fit together 
be partners. Have the score-cards decorated with 
hearts, and use little paper hearts with gum on 
the back for keeping score. The game of hearts 
is played in the following way: The cards are 
dealt as in whist, and four play at a table; the 
tricks are played as in whist, but the object is 
to discard all one’s hearts. At the end of a 
round the tricks each one has taken are shown 
and the number of hearts each one has are noted 
on the score-card. Play progressively by having 
the head table play three rounds, and then all 
change tables and partners, those with the low- 
est score of hearts moving up. It is not necessary 
to play with partners, but it is more fun. Have 
heart prizes—heart-shaped frames, pin-cushions, 
bonbonniéres, and you could have some big pep- 
permint hearts for booby prizes. You can have 
a heart supper, too. Decorate the table with heart 
paper doilies under the dishes, strings of hearts 
winding in and out among the dishes, and have 
heart-shaped sandwiches, cakes, etc., even using 
to garnish the salad wee red hearts cut out of 
red Spanish peppers or beets. I am sure that you 
will find such a party a great success. 
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How Soap-Clogged 
Pores Harm Baby’s 
Health and Yours 


O you remember the true 
story of the little Gilded 
Boy of Florence? 

‘ou remember how they 
varnished him and covered 
him with gold leaf from the 

tips of his ears to ends of his toes. 

And then the magnificent street 
pageant and that car in the caval- 
cade which represented the Golden 

Age. 

There he is—the chubby little boy glistening 
with gold, perched on the great golden globe, 
My, but the heart of that little boy’s mother 
nearly burst with pride and joy as she watched 
him there. 
When the day was over, the little boy was 
tired and so they decided to let him rest before 
they removed the gold. 
He was feverish dll that night, the next day 
he was in a raging fever and during the night he 
died. 
The gold leaf had closed all the pores, those 
tiny mouths of the skin, so they could not throw 
out perspiration and impurities of his body and 
keep it at the proper temperature. 
That is why the little Gilded Boy died. 
Now all this rveal/y happened ‘way back in 
1492—and the man who was responsible for the 
little boy’s death was Lorenzo de Medici, the 
powerful and wealthy chief magistrate of Florence. 
No one, however rich or powerful, would dare 
to do today, such a cruel thing as was done to the 
poor little Gilded Boy of Florence over four hun- 
dred years ago. 
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But do you know that even today mothers are The microscope proves that Resinol Soap 
washing their little ones with ordinary soap leaves the skin clean, sweet and healthy, and the 
which stops up the pores—harming the delicate pores clear and open just as they should be to do 
skin and the health of their children. their duty toward maintaining the health of 

It’s true—the mi- the body. 


croscope proves that —— The soft, pure, 
| creamy lather of Resi- 

I nol Soap soothes, heals 

f and nourishes while it 


all ordinary soap clogs 
cleanses the skin. 


up the pores and pre- 
It is the best pre- 
} . server, purifier and 
“ | a "S| beautifier of the 


vents them from doing 
their work—not only in 
skin, scalp, hair and 


baby’s skin but in your 
skin, as well. 

That means pim- 
ples, blackheads, 


blotches and skin erup- hands. 
tions and more or less harm to your general It removes roughness, blotches, blackheads, 
health when you use ordinary soap. skin eruptions and in baby’s bath, it prevents and 
But Resinol soap is not ordinary soap. cures milk crust, scald head, rash, chafing and 
Resinol Soap is just Resinol in soap form. incipient eczema. 
And physicians, scientists, chemists, all over You should always use Resinol Soap for 
the world have never found anything else so good ‘Toilet, Bath, Shampoo and in the Nursery. 
for the skin as Resinol. Your druggist sells it. 


To Conclusively Prove Its Merits, Make A Ten Days’ 
Trial of Resinol Soap At Our Expense. 
We want to send you with our compliments, a ten days’ sample of Resinol Soap and a copy of our 


handsome and interesting “Beauty Album.” 
Just write your name and address on a postal card and direct it now to 


Resinol Chemical Co., 529W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing a persona! answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


YosemMiTE.—Your room interests me _ very 
much. It must be very attractive. Its one 
weak point, however, seems to me to be the 
variety of woods in the furniture. A _ brass 
bed will, of course, combine artistically with any 
wood, but it would be well, I think, to have all 
the rest of the furniture in the room of the 
same wood, unless, perchance, there should be a 
wicker chair or two. With old-rose walls, 
green and old-rose coverings for chairs and 
couch, and wood brown and greens in the rug, it 
would be effective to have the maple bureau and 
black chairs and tables all painted ivory white. 
You can do that yourself or have it done by a 
painter at a reasonable price. The desire to sur- 
round yourself with personal souvenirs and re- 
minders of good times and good friends is a 
very natural one, but you are quite right in 
thinking that this habit is inclined to make a 
room appear cluttered if indulged in too freely. 
A very few mementoes, especially if they are 
decorative, add the interest of individuality to 
a room, but if there are too many of them, and 
if, as is often the case, they are allowed to 
collect dust and to grow dingy and faded, the 
results are disastrous. The poster fad is pass- 
ing, but there are still some quaint Dutch 
pictures in poster effects. Some of the best 
illustrators are now designing covers for the 
magazines. A few of them are well worth 
framing in simple frames, but one must use the 
greatest discrimination in selecting them. Pos- 
sibly two or three out of the whole year’s out- 
put are worthy this expense. Once in a while 
some particularly striking illustrations are 
worth preserving and mounting on rice paper 
to pin upon the wall with thumb tacks until 
they are faded or we are weary of them. Many 
of the publishing-houses bring out large calen- 
dars at Christmas-time, the work of some 
thoroughly good artists, which make _ very 
effective poster-pictures when taken apart and 
framed. Miss Cory’s calendars are very at- 
tractive, and may be used in this way very 
effectively. 

If I were in your place I should select college 
banners with some sentiment attached. They 
need not necessarily be given you by some rela- 
tive or friend, but they should mean something 
to you, possibly your own future college or that 
of some one to whom you wish to show loyalty. 
You can buy them or make them of silk or 
felt. 

Consider the colors in your room before buy- 
ing either the poster pictures or the college 
banners. For instance, it would be next to im- 
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possible for you with your old-rose walls to 
show much devotion to the Harvard crimson. 
Even the Yale blue would hardly be in harmony. 
Old-rose is a difficult color to use as a_ back- 
ground. You must keep the general artistic 
unity of your room always in mind, and then 
I am sure with your instinctive feeling against 
clutter the results will be very satisfactory. 


Mrs. B. F. W.—You have neglected to name 
your rooms in your sketch, so that I am not sure 
which is the dining-room and which the double 
parlors, but my suggestions will be made on the 
assumption that the front parlor faces north- 
east, the back parlor or living-room east, and 
the dining-room southeast. If I am wrong it 
will be necessary to rearrange the colors. 

The woodwerk in the front parlor should be 
ivory white since the furniture is mahogany, 
and in the back parlor as well if the rooms con- 
nect very closely with double doors. If not, 
since the furniture in the back parlor is 
weathered oak, you may prefer to have the wood- 
work stained to match it’ Since, however, it 
has already been painted you will find it much 
less expensive to use the ivory-white paint in 
all the rooms, and really much more har- 
monious. With the green, in both parlors it 
will be wise to have either a self-toned yellow 
ochre or cream paper, with green pineapple silk 
curtains to harmonize with the rugs. Since 
the two rugs are the same, it would be well to 
have the walls the same, but if you prefer to 
have them different you might have the yellow 
ochre in the front parlor, and green with the 
weathered-oak furniture in the _ living-room. 
Since blue and yellow predominate in the dining- 
room rug, and since the exposure is toward the 
south, it will be both harmonious and appropri- 
ate to have an old-blue paper. With this the 
furniture may be mahogany or weathered oak, 
and the curtains either plain yellow or yellow 
and blue madras. A yellow, yellow and brown, 
or yellow and green paper will be best for the 
hall since it is dark. 


Onto.—Either a Kizkhilim or a Bagdad rug 
would of course make the most beautiful couch- 
cover, but if both of those are impossible I 
would advise you to have one made from a 
woollen or cotton tapestry which will harmonize 
with the coloring in your room. These tapes- 
tries come by the yard and in beautiful colors 
and designs. The expense, however, will be al- 
most as much as for the rugs, since the ma- 
terial averages about two dollars a yard. 
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The Precision of the 
HEINZ WAY 


Were we asked to tell in a single word the secret of Heinz growth, 
of Heinz quality, of Heinz purity, we would say PRECISION— 
strict, exact conformity to the highest standard of excellence. 


In the above photograph (and these bottles were the first three 
taken from a regular Heinz stock) notice how each little pickle, each 
onion, each red pepper or bean, has its own individual place in each 
bottle, where it has to be before the bottle passes inspection. 
Can you conceive of a method more exacting than this? And yet 
this same rigidity of requirement is manifest in every process, 
whether it be the growing of fruits and vegetables, their selection, 
cleansing, preparation, packing, labeling, or the double sterilization 
of every jar, bottle and can. 


This is the Heinz Way—the way that has raised food-production 
to the very highest level of purity and quality. And because of its 
precision every housewife may obtain from her grocer any one of 
the 57 good things for the table, with the knowledge that it is 
as good as her own, plus the 
advantages of Heinz experi- 
ence, system and equipment. 


“The Spice of Life,” an enter- 


taining little booklet, tells how the 
Heinz Way will solve your food 
problems. A complimentary copy 
will be sent upon request. 
szmec: — VARIETIES 


Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


EvizaABetH.—A plain red paper will be very 
rich and beautiful in your reception-room, and 
very appropriate, especially as you are to use it 
as a living-room. It will be necessary to select 
the red very carefully, as both a brilliant red 
and a purple-red are very objectionable used in 
large quantities as a background color. I think 
that you will like a red with a slight inclination 
toward terra-cotta better than a shade of crim- 
son or garnet. Curtains of madras with an 
écru background and a design in red, with a 
slight touch of green, will furnish the necessary 


color contrast. Cover the window-seat cushions 
with corduroy, either matching the walls in 
color or a warm fawn. Use fawn in the other 


furnishings as much as possible. I would not 
care for Mission furniture used in combination 
with the great-grandfathers’ chairs, or the Louis 
XVI. téte-d-téte. Either collect all the mahogany 
in the parlor and have nothing but Mission in 
the hall, or have mahogany in both places. The 
old ground-glass lamp with its crystal pendants 
should be used with the antique mahogany 
furniture. 

A light olive-green paper will be very appro- 
priate for the parlor since the mahogany furni- 
ture is covered with green, and the red of the 
mahogany will give the needed touch of red to 


make the parlor and the hall harmonize. It 
will be necessary, of course, to consider the 
shades of green used in the upholstery when 


selecting the paper. A rug in shades of green, 
either a Wilton or an Axminster, will be beauti- 
ful if you can find exactly the right shades to 
harmonize with the other greens used. _ It 
should be the darkest shades of all. For the 
portiéres between the red hall and this room 
have velours, either double-faced with green on 
one side and red on the other, or lined. If you 
do not care for velours, rep will be very satis- 
factory. If you do not wish to line them, a 
plain dark green unlined will harmonize with 
both rooms. I think that you will like madras 
or Crete curtains with an écru background and 
green figures. Allow them to hang straight 
from brass rods either to the sill or to the floor. 
A yellow paper combined with a yellow and blue 
paper will be very appropriate for the northwest 
dining-room, but I think that I would prefer 
the yellow and blue below the plate-rail, and the 
plain yellow above. The blue and white plates 
will look much better against the plain yellow, 
and will carry the blue and yellow up toward the 
ceiling successfully. Have a dark blue rug and 


blue linen inside curtains combined with the 
white net. Allow them to hang straight to the 
sill here also. The black-walnut furniture will 


be very handsome with this color scheme. I am 
very much afraid that the figured paper which 
you suggest for the den will be too overpowering 
in so small a room. Possibly you could have a 
plain forest-green paper for the side wall, since 
that is the background color of the figured paper, 
and use the figured paper for a frieze. You 


DECORATION 


might use the weathered oak furniture here if 
it is not too massive. I am very glad that the 
suggestions for the party were helpful. 


H. M.—Single rooms are often the most inter- 
esting to furnish. I wish that you had described 
the character of the furniture which you already 
have. That has a decided influence upon the 
character of the color scheme to be selected. 
One selection would be as follows: a silver-gray 
satin-stripe paper for the side walls, with a 
frieze or upper third in soft brown-pinks and 
wood browns on a cream ground, the couch- 
cover, pillows, upholstery, inner curtains, por- 
tiéres to be of French or English cretonne in 
these same soft pinks and browns. The rug 
should be dark green, either plain or self-toned. 
It may be an ingrain, Brussels, or Wilton, or, 
if the floor is not in a good condition, you might 
cover it with dark green ingrain filling, denim, 
or matting. The woodwork should be 
ivory white, while the furniture may be ma- 
hogany. white enamel, or curly maple. Pieces 
of wicker with the cretonne cushions would be 
interesting. 

Still a different color scheme, harmonizing. 
with mahogany or dark oak furniture, would be 
self-toned old-blue or dark green walls, a dark 
blue or green and white rug, blue and white 
Japanese crépe, or India cotton curtains for the 
blue walls, and green and white cotton or madras 
for the green walls. The porti®res and couch- 
cover should be of heavy linen, plain in color, 
either matching the walls or a shade or two 
darker. The pillows for the couch may then 
be covered with green and white or blue and 
white cretonne, India cotton, or printed linen. 


grass 


BELLEVUE.—Stain the woodwork in your din- 
ing-room a dark willow green, and cover the 
walls with old-gold burlap or Japanese grass 
cloth. Have sill curtains of raw silk in copper 
or green, a green and copper rug, dark green 
and Mission furniture 


canvas portiéres, up- 
holstered in copper-colored leather. The furni- 
ture may be willow green or dark brown. The 


hall throughout should have a paper in copper, 
or at least with copper predominating. The 
woodwork may be weathered oak and the rug 
green, copper, and peacock blue. In the library 
with the Mission furniture and the green, blue, 
and old-yellow Persian rug which you already 
have, there should be dark green walls and old- 
yellow raw-silk curtains. The portié@res at both 
doors may be either a dark green, blue, or plain 
green. The old-blue paper which you suggest 
for the music-room will be charming with the 
old mahogany, and blue and red rugs. I would 
have a deep cream ceiling rather than a lighter 
shade of the blue. The curtains must combine 
the blue and red of the rug. Imported madras 
will be an attractive material. Crete cloth is 
similar in effect, and sometimes comes in softer, 
richer colors than the Madras. 























The Process 


Over five hun- 
dred distinct 
operations are required to 
make the Wiss ‘‘Stielweld”’ 
Shears. This illustration 
shows a blade ready for the 
first ‘‘Stielweld”’ process—our 
own process—which is largely 
responsible for the wonderful 
cutting edge of the Wiss shear. 


This hand points to 
the tough frame which _— 





enables the Wiss ‘‘ Stielweld’’ 
Shears to stand the hardest 
of strains without breaking. 


This hand points to a piece 
of the finest crucible steel, 
which welded to the 
frame gives a cutting =_ 
surface of such perfect temper 
that it is possible for the Wiss 
shears to stay sharp longer 
than any other. 


These two parts are forged 
into one—forever one. They 
can never be separated. Both 
are there to do their work— 
the backing giving strength 
and toughness; the steel its 
marvelous cutting quality. 


This is one of the unique 
processes which have made 
Wiss ‘‘Stielweld’’ Shears 
most famous and given them 
a large sale throughout the 
whole world, even in Sheffield, 
the home of English cutlery. 


Please Send To-day 
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On SS 


the blade 
beside the 


screw is 


stamped 


this 


U.S.A. 


It identifies 


the 
genuine 
and the 


best shears \ 
made— 
wherever 


bought 


trade mark 






















ss &S0y. iam 


NEWARK N.J. 

















If ‘‘Wiss” is not there, 
don’t take chances—go to 


another store. 


» SHEARS 
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The Result 


This shows how a Wiss 
**Stielweld’’ blade looks after 
it has been shaped, tempered, 
ground and polished ready to 
go into the hands of the 
**adjuster,”’ 


He sees to it that the blades 
match to a hair’s breadth, that 
they cut clean from heel to 
point, and are so joined that 
they never work loose. 


That’s why tailors and 
dressmakers everywhere pre- 
fer Wiss “‘Stielweld’’ Shears— 
that never disappoint, never 
pinch or chew the cloth, no 
matter whether you are cutting 
the thinnest of silks or the 
heaviest woolens. 


If tailors and dressmakers 
who live by their shears adopt 
the ‘‘Wiss’’ as standard, they 
are a safe purchase by you for 
your use, 


For over fifty years we have 
made Wiss Shears and Scis 
sors the best that brains and 
money can put together,sothat 


WE GUARANTEE 
every article bearing 
our trade mark to be 
perfect in workman- 
ship. If unsatisfac- 
tory for any reason, 
your dealer will ex- 
change it or we will. 


The name ‘‘Wiss”’ on the 
blade is your guide. 


for Our Free Book ‘Pointed Sharpness” 


which illustrates and describes the process of making shears and scissors—gives pictures and prices on 150 styles, 


from a dainty pair of eaneeeatey 


Your dealer probably sells t 


scissors up to the largest tailor shears. 
e Wiss (most good dealers do), but if he does not, do not accept an imitation— 
send us his name and try another store, 


J. WISS & SONS CO., 13-39 Littleton Avenue, NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Designs copyright, 1899-1900-1-2-3-4-5 by The U. S. Playing Card Co. Look for ‘“Congress’’ on every box. , 


You may be fond of cards 
but you don’t know their rea/ fascination till you play with 


Congress Playing Cards 


(Cards of quality. Gold edges.) 
There is magnetism in their thin, pliant, ivory-like quality that gets into 
fingers and spirits; a ‘‘ Congress’’ game moves with speed, brilliance, enthusiasm— 
everybody feels the zest ! 


The backs are reproductions of original paintings, exquisitely printed in 
colors; there are over one hundred designs—a miniature art gallery to choose from. 


Clearly printed faces and large corner indexes add to the pleasure of the game. 


But you must flay with them to know the ‘‘ Congress’’ charm. You feel it 
at the first touch! Sold by dealers. 
Let us send you samples (single cards) free. -. 


Over 100 designs to choose from—all in gold and rich colors—including 

Pictorial Series— Reproductions of best pictures of American and European artists. 

Initial Series—The newest and most exclusive. All letters of the alphabet. 

Club Series—For Whist, Poker, Euchre.etc. Cards of quality in set pattern designs. 

Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. Illustrations and Single Sample Card free. 

Duplicate Wuist—best of card games, in which skill—not luck—wins, Played with Paine’s Duplicate Whist Trays— 
12-Tray set, $5 00; extra fine set, $10.00, 3 months’ course of W hist Lessons iree with each set. 

Also Students’ W hist Sets, 8-trays only, $1.00 per set. Sold by dealers, Send for illustrated list, 
Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; W hist and Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, each, paper, 

15 cepts. Ves Pocket Editions—Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, 
Five Hundred, each, paper, § cents. 


Address Dept. 5 The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Makers also of “Bicycle Playing Cards.’ Popular price—conventional designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing 
& and wearing qualities. Sold by dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 











We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply them. 
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The paper upon which 
you express sentiments of 
friendship or affection should 

















never belie those senti- 
ments. It is a sign of 
disrespect to be indifferent 
to the style of your letter 
paper. The paper itself, its 
texture, 
fineness, 


quality, 





and form, 
all stand 
for you. 
A selection from any of the 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
‘ Writing Papers 


will supply you with that 
good form of correspond- 
ence paper that cannot be 
imitated. 

Highland Linen, Twotone 
Linen, and Berkshire Linen 
Fabric are especially to be 
recommended. 


For the name of a dealer who does ! 
not carry Eaton-Hurlbut papers we will > 
send a proper desk book, “ The Gentle / 
Art of Letter Writing,” and samples of . 
any of these papers. 






© Eaton-Hurlbut 
= tne 
GA. 


ple who like thin 
nds—and that will wear. 
The variet 


us. Wes 
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No. 320. 


320. No. 322. 
Dining Chair. 


Extension Table 






No. 321. 
Dining Arm Chair. 


A dining room of character and charm 


ho 


includes almost everything a room needs—tables, desks, chairs, hall clocks, cellarettes, === 
daven ports, hall seats and racks. 
Our catalogue is full of many other 


jeces for home decoration and service, (over two hundred.) 
Some as low as § 


0, others as much as $350; it is sent you on request. 


is achieved with this beautiful suite. The wood is church oak, very dark, warm and rich. The inlay design in different 
foreign woods of fresh and delicate colors, relieves the mission enemies A by a ques cheerfulness that is delightful. 
This and other suites—for the library, also—and many attractive single p 


eces are to be found in 


of the Crafters Furniture .*-: 


These Sp have artistic originality and unerring taste. They fashion every piece with the thought 
for durability and purpose that marks the true craftsmen. The “Shop’s’’ furniture appeals particularly to 
for their home that have beauty and yet are a little different from those of their 


Crafte 








“TRADE 


Ask 7our dealer for “Shop of the Crafters” furniture. If he cannot supply you order direct from ° *#* tee 
’ 


p on approval and prepay freight to all points east of the Mississippi; points west equalized. 


: THE SHOP OF THE CRAFTERS, 6350 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 


A TONE of melodious beauty and an action 

singularly limpid and clear make the 
Packard distinctively 

a piano for pleasure 

Artistic construction gives permanence to 
these musical qualities—classes the Packard 
among the fine, modern instruments of 
peculiar enjoyment in the home 

Write for sdlustrated catalogue and plan of selling 


No matter where you live. our special offer makes it practica- 
ble for you to own a Packard. Time payments if desired 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 
Dept. | Fort Wayne, Ind. 








1Sc. QQ: FECTION 1Sc. 


THE “PERFECTION” CAKE SPOON vecai"on.e.. 


Does the work in Aal/ the time, and will make cake or bread Aighter. 
Will not bend or break. Fine for creaming potatoes, crushing fruits, 
mashing vegetables, etc. A thousand uses. Our new catalogue of 
useful things about the kitchen, FREE. 

THE RANDOLPH COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


















The new Columbia BReok of Varnes (6th edition) is 
not only the best book for beginners, but is val sable to 
every one interested in knitting. Even experienced knitters 
find many new things i 


encyclopedia or 


lwaysuse Columbia V arne—th« 
est, softest. most elastic and most econom 
Look for the Co/umbia trade-mark 
on the label around every sket 


The Beautiful Art of 


BEADWORK 


Contains designs to make the following articles: Collars 
and Cuffs for dainty dresses and waists, Necklaces, 
Pencil Holders, Moccasins Card Case, Blotter Tops, 
Picture Frames, Bead Decorations on Dresses. Belts, 
the latest shaped Girdles, Fan Chains, Watch Fobs, 
Lamp Shades, and hundreds of pretty a to wear 
and for thehome. Beautifully illustrated. rice 25 
Cents, post paid, or at all bookshops and news stands. 


EVENING HOURS PUBLISHING CO. 


(On the Palisades, opp. 42d St., N. Y.) WEEHAWKEN, WN. J. 
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IN WASH WAISTS 


As is usual with McCutcheon Waists, the new spring goods 
are characterized by an individuality in style and care in work- 
manship which leave no question as to their high qualities. 


Trade Mark Registered 


One of the newest models is shown herewith. 


Number 954 is made with three one-inch box pleats on each side of 
button lap stitched down from the shoulder about six inches so that 
the fullness is over the bust. These pleats have one row of stitching 
on each edge all the way down to keep them in place when laundered. | il 
Fastens down the center of front with white pearl buttons. Plain 

French back. Regular shirt sleeves, with fullness at top; square link 

cuffs. This waist can also be had with a pleated back if desired. It ©. 
is made in the following materials: é 


Butcher’s Linen, $4.00 Scotch Cheviot, $3.50 English Pique, $3.75 


We also display in this department a good line of Lingerie 
Waists of both French and Domestic make. Prices of Domestic 
waists, from $7.50 to $25.00—French, from $12.50 to $50.00 each. 

When ordering it is necessarv to send bust measurement only. 


Mail orders will have our special and prompt attention. 








“DWIGHT | 
ANCHOR” | 


is the name, and this is the trade- | Our Children’s Shoes 
marked brand found on all the bes built on natural lines, of tested 


leathers, and by expert workmen, > 
quality : represent the standard of comfort ‘e 








durability and style. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE © 


(READY ABOUT MARCH IST.) 





| Will be acomprehensive 
representation of every- 
thing required in the 










Lg) 


Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and 
Babies. 


It will contain 
20,000 descrip- 


SHEETS AX SHEETING 4 20.000 descrip. 


Look for the name and anchor on 3 more than 1,000 
illustrations of 
every finished sheet, pillow-case, or 2 articles Pm 
neces- 
piece of sheeting that you purchase. ¢ cary for 
Send pogtal card for our little booklet “‘ Sheet- Aen 


- tae . : and comfort of children of all ages. 
ing Facts.” It’s full of helpful information. Sent for 4 cents sanais 


DWIGHT MFG. CO., New York 4| ¥® "ve 9 Fe gels tal a 
| 60- 62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 
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Mothers and wives avoid the tiresome task 
of darning when each member of the family 
wears Vitality Hosiery. 


THE SOCK WITH LIFE 
FOR MEN 


is 4-ply at toe, heel, sole, and 
back slack, tan, blue, grey — 
all fast, sanitary colors. Sizes 
9to12. Four times the wear of 
ordinary socks. ‘The only sock 
of merit ever sold for less 
than 25 


- Tue Hose Wrrn Lrg 


Vitality Garter-Top Hose for 

omen, “‘the Hose with Life,’ is 
4ply at toe, heel, sole, and back, and 
also at top to prevent tearing by garter- 
clasp. Closely knit, shapely, and com- 
fortable. Extra elastic welt Same 
colors as Men’s. Sizes 8 to 1o. 


Tue Hose Wire Lire 


Vitality Garter-Top 
Hose for Children are the 
strongest hose ever made 
for the little folks. 4-ply 
foot, knee, and top. No 


holes for mothers to 

mend in thése hose 

Black and tan. Sizes 5 
‘- 
BE 


to 10. 


3 Pairs for 50c. § 


Either Men’s, Women’s, or Children’s ; 
state which you want —also size and color 
Every first-class dealer can supply you 
Accept no substitute. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, and won’t get them, order direct from 
factory ; sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Vitality Hosiery Company 
1619 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Plush Pillow Top 








FREE 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful 
genuine Plush Pillow Top 
printed with artist’s sketch 
of Maxine Elliott, Julia Mar- 
lowe, or Maude Adams, 
ready so that anyone can 
burn it with handsome 
effect. Choice of old 
)) gold, tan, — 

n ush, 
| i. wt in, 













a ae is com iste tor Burning on plush, 
m . “a er, © e. Inelades fin mam Point, Cork ~ 


like is 7 you get M4 then ‘pay. oar 


SER MS tos We oe 


book( pric 
Be the —— _—~4 Srreasagn handbook published. 
rite today for Aq catalo; o. in colors — 
24-p. capotemens te. fe Z FREE. Tilwecrates 1500 
stamped on articles of pls 
= eather; also contains full line Bap os 
Pyrography outfits and lies at low: 





1 Boulevard, Chicago 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods tn the World.” 














ENGRAVED 50 
0 WEDDING 7 | 
INVITATIONS a 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED 82.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. 8.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request, 


RVERETT WADDEY CO.,5 8. 11th St., Richmond,Va, 


INFANTS’ OUTFIT S9¥325 85,69 


** From maker to wearer ”’ at wholesale prices. 





Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store in your 
home, illustrating —— ing necessary for children up 
to 6 years. Purchase from us and save time, worry, and 


expense. Money refunded if not satistied. 
“NYE & HERRING, L. 29 Quincy Street, Chicago 


“A Hill Climber” for Boys and Girls 


A muscle maker—strengthens spine, back 
shoulders. Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


esx. Glascock’s Racer 


autos, 

Scientifically designed, geared 
and built. Three motions: Ra:- 
ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing, 
Absolutely safe. Can't upset nor 
stop on dead center, Rubbertired 
| and finished in colors, 
Light, strong. En- 

dorsed y 2 physicians, 

No possible on Gea ‘t “+ & SL ~ 

. in Las- 
“Dead Center” cock’s Racer. ' lilustrated catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 655 Factory St., Muncie, ind. 





Patent 
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EASILY QUICKLY 
APPLIED DRIED 


Natural JAP-A-LAC is the best Varnish for 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


either old or new. It dries with a beautiful luster, 
and retains its brilliancy through wear and tear right 
down to the wood. Besides Natural, JAP-A-LAC 
comes in twelve colors. Itisa stain and varnish com 
bined, and rejuvenates everything about the home. 
“Vou Can De the Work Yourself” 





Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover cost of yey 
and the name of your dealer, we will send, FRE 
OF CHARGE, to any point in the United or 


a \% pint can of )AP-A-LAC, together with inter- 
esting booklet and color card, 





Ask Your DEALER OR 


36 Wnitamsor Bive. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Favors of St. Valentine’s Day and 
Washington’s Birthday 






Two 


Red Paper 





Box Hearts 

2x2 Gold 

inches Paper 
Arrow 

No. 2376 in Catalo, 

No. 2376 Favor Box rtinmnaglaen. weet  irbetenese 10c each 

Ce, CORRE occ ss cilvoeensunesea Ke ‘Be, 2 bbc. % “and $1.00 each 

Sees BEN MND.» nc ccodeandtcneteckan 85c, 50c, 75c, and $1.00 


ceeer Heart Boxes, 5c, 10c, 15c, and 25c. Heart Basket, 15c 
Flat Metal Cupid, 10c. 2aper Cupid (1% inches), 5c. 
Gold Metal Arrows, 5c. Bow and Arrows (6 inches), 15c 


Glazed Paper Hearts (14% inches, flat)............... 20c dozen 
Lace Heart Case (open Thbdecs ocgpipee dhhdaueanadie 50c dozen 
.een Shenet Alseans One... .cavcsvcrvsdeciecanonnes 25c dozen 


Dinner Cards, 50c dozen. Tally Cards, 30c dozen 


Jack Horner Pie, St. Valentine Design (12 ribbons) chao’ $3.50 
WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY 

Capen Tle GGG) 6 ciccccececs edeivsreicedal 15c and 25c 

eee TS , Sa ae rary 5c and 10c 

Favor Hatchets (no box).................+..-30c and 50c dozen 


Cherry Sprays, 3c, 5c, and 10c. 


Hatchet Fan, 10c 
Cherry Basket, 30c. 


Continental Hat (box), 10c 


W ashin; ton Buttons, 30cdozen. Miniature Cherry nape 

Chere ‘Tree tt Cong Bs. occccevcoccctncteserseesseanededaent 10c 
i I a 50c, 75c, and $1.00 dozen 
Jack Horner Pie, Patriotic Design a 2 ribbons) esecsepane 50 
Dinner Cards, 50c dozen. Tally Cards, 30c dozen 


Red, White and Blue Ribbon, Flags, Snapping Mottoes, Nap- 
kins, $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Assortments for either of above 
ays. 


Beautiful < t CKMAY> says ~ Sage 
Catalogue of SQN ORs quest. 

We do not pay mail charges, and we advise that all 
shipments be sent by express to insure safety. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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There is a Redfern model to mold 


any type of form into correct lines 


for all modes of dress. 


Filled with reliable whalebone, made 
of choice fabrics and trimmed in 
lingerie effects, Redfern corseting is 
as smooth as a snug-fitting, fine kid 
glove. 





The figure reveals the full beauty of 
the lines and curves of the model, 
which is scientifically designed as the 
proper base for figure fashions. 


“Security” rubber button hose supporters on our models. 


Sold at the best shops at from three dollars 
and a half to fifteen dollars per pair. 


The Warner Brothers Company. 
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An End to 
Cracked Silk 





Stylish Shirt-Waist 
Patterns 


No. 848.— Pure white linen, 
full pattern, with cuffs to 
match. Prepaid, $2.50 


Direct from Maker 


at the price of 
Stamped Patterns 


Embroidery 1s all 
the vogue. Our lawn, 
linen and Am-Swiss- 
ette shirt-waist pat- 
terns are beautifully 
embroidered in dain- 
ty and artistic designs 
and inserted with 
finest French Valen- 
ciennes and torchon 


lace. We doubt if any manufacturer in the 
world has ever produced 


Heatherbloom Taffeta in place of 
silk is a success for undetslips, drop- 
skirts, waist linings, etc. It does not 
cut nor crack, has silk lustre and 
‘* swish,’’ costs one fourth as much ; 
has almost incredible durability. 
Made in 150 shades. Unreservedly 
endorsed by 


MRS. OSBORN. 


At all lining counters. 
This stamp is on the selvage of 
every yard 


their equals at the prices 
quoted, which are from 25% 
to 50% less than the re 
tail prices of inferior goods 
Our linen is guaranteed 
absolutely pure — every 
thread. Am-Swissette is 
a new, beautiful silky fab- 
ric, unequalled for shirt 
waists, white, black or col- 


No. 875. — Fine 


ored. Each shirt-waist pat- white lawn; 


pattern, with cuffs 
tern includes cuffs to match, to match. Prepaid, 


$1.25. 


TAFFETA 


Ready to wear Petticoats of Heather. 
bloom Taffeta are better thansilk because 
they outwear the dress. They are very 
aainty and come in all colors. The Hea- 
therbloom trade mark is stitched in the 
waistband of each petticoat. Should you 
have difficulty in obtaining them, write us 


gLOOM 


HEA 


Loot for this stamp on 
selvage of every yard 
and waistband of each 
skirt 


and we will see 
that you are sup- 
plied 

Samples of Hea- 
therbioom Taffeta 
and Mrs. Osborn’s 
book free. 


and plenty of material. 


No. 200. — Am-Swissette, 
white, pink, baby-blue or 
black; full pattern, cuffs to 
match. Prepaid, $2.00. 

No 208.—Same style, pure 


It costs you less than 
a stamped pattern 
for hand embroidery, 
yet your friends will 
never know your 
waists are not hand 
embroidered unless 
you tell them. 

In ordering be 
careful to state the 
number, material 
and, in the case of 
Am-Swissette waists, 
the color. 

All orders shipped 
promptly, prepaid. 








A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, 
New York City. 





linen, torchon lace inserted, 
2.50. 


THE AM-SWISS CO., Dept. C, 


205 W. 128th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Spoaking’y RAINCOATS | 


The following excerpts taken from letters sent us are fair samples of our daily mail, 


- 
and tell the story better than we can. Courtesy prevents publication of names 
which, however, will be furnished upon request. 

* Asheville, N. C., Nov. 3. 1905. * Decatur, lil., Now. 8th. 
: “1 veceived the coat on the 29th, and am “1 was very much pleased with my raincoat ; 
well pleased. a number of people have admired tt. 
‘Geneva, N. Y., Nov. oth. “Los Angeles, Cal., Now. 13th. 
% *My raincoat is entirely satis/ Ihe ry. lam “If you do not get many orders for raincoats 
i very much pleased with it.’ Srom this city, ut won't be my fault, as 1 have 
“Chambersburg, Pa., Nov. 2th. he id so many dadies about your generous offer. 
“J received the coat this morning, and thank lam delighted with my coat 
ou for your promptness. it is thoroughly “Ferudale, Cai., Now. 26th. 
. uisfactory.”” “The coat arrived a Jew days ago in good 
, “Cincinnati, Ohio, Vou. 26th. order. 1 wish te state taat 1am very weli satis- 
b “The raincoat arrived safely seve al days ago, fied wndeed, e7 nn EO being as le — ted.”* 
. ‘ 3 oats recetved ; very Ss¢ attapactecy.” 
‘ “kikin, N. C., Dec. 1st. ‘West Winfield, N. J., Dec. 18th 
“Jam very much preased WUA My < al. " r- a ait 
a Ae rain 4 was th €verTy Weary ery sati 
Ei Dorado, Kan., Dec. 3th Sactory. 
[he material received for raincoat. hound “Peoria, lli., Dec. 18th 
ing as promt cd—~measurements correct “On a recent vistt to New York / called at 
( evervthing all right. Wy dressmaker said your place and left my order Jora raincoat. The 
4 1s a pleasure to put it together, as all part at has been delivered to me,and lwishtothas 
ere perfect. ltis now finished, and 1 am more « for your promptness and state that it pt 
tn pleased with it in every particular. perfectly and ts satisfac y an every wily. 





You Sew a Straight 
fe If so, $8.50 will do the work of $25.00 
| i GOOD RAINCOATS have been a luxury. There were reasons—too many profits. The 


mill, commission man, jobber, garment maker, and retailer, with their combined expenses, 
were to be provided for before the consumer was reached. 


WE SELL YOU THE CLOTH DIRECT 
cut to your measure, and furnish all materials, even to the 
buttons. We send the simplest instructions, so that a child can 
complete the coat, provided she can sew a 
straight seam. We prepay charges and deliver $8. 50 
anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
If you have no facilities for finishing at home we 
will have the coat made here to your measure by 
skilled men tailors for $2.50 extra, en- 


abling you to get a genuine “Crucial $]] oo 
Test” Raincoat ready to weer for iw 


" Can Seam? 


A siesta? 








SPECIAL.—The new,  oigm2. 


beautiful snake-skin (silk 


A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 
We warrant every yard of 
“Crucial Test” rain tloth to 
be doubly water- proofed (be 
fore and after sponging), and, 
whether your purchase be the 
cloth or finished garment, we 
agree to refund the money 
and pay all charges if goods 
are not im every respect as 
represented. 


C. T. RAIN CLOTH CoO., pept. 4, 10 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Send for Designs, Samples and Bookle-—ALL FREE. Mention Harper's in answering. 








oire velour) coats, leather- 
trimmed Made to your 
measure for $20.00 and 
$22.50. Retailers would 


charge $35 00 to $40.00 for 





a similar coat. 





















Several years ago, at the suggestion of a \| BABY IS HANGED IN IRON BED 
ture of a crib to prevent just such an acci- 
dent as that described in the news item Ohio Infant Loses Life as Result of 

Peculiar Accident. 
FINDLAY, Ohlo, Aug. 27.—The 7-months- 
Foster pear Proof Crib ts made old son of Mrs. Joseph Baker, living near 
with dies too close for wy d to put its \ | Rawson, was killed to-day by hanging him- 
igh for the child } | self in an iron bed. After falling or crawl- 
through the bars the child able 
ACCIDENT dr: and crib used as annex to mother’s to get boom and tn the abeonce of tts mother 
Protect your child against a similar ) | Ws choked to death. 
PROOF accident. Write for full descriptive booklet. so 


FOSTER BROS, MFG. CO., sti0. 01. on Saten Sean 20 Sad Seat, Wes. 0. 
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This Tinted Bulgarian 


Cloth 


Centerpiec 


Wewill send you postpaid, our Special Center- 
piece Embroidery Outfit, containing 
. Art Cloth Centerpiece, 
Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash 
ee bered 
8 num — 
showing 


exactly how to work design 


if you will send us 24 cents to cover cost of silk. 


¥) 


We give you the Centerpiece and Diagram Lesson Free. 
This Centerpiece is the rare and popular Bulgarian Art 


~loth—especially imported by us. 
Your choice of three new designs Carma. 
tion, American Beauty Rose or Violet. 
We make this offer because we want 
you to use Richardson's Silk and know 
for yourself that it is the best in the world. 


nd us —yeous tstamps. or 24cents 
currency, y—mention ign want- 
gustan Art Cloth Gonterpiece and Dia. 
ece an 
gram Lesson. Do it now. 
Address envelope to 
hardson Silk Co., Dept. 145, 220-224 Adams St., C 




















The onty piece in America where the beautiful Norwegian wares can be 
obtained. frite for free illustrated catalog of Norwegian and Danish 
Needle-work, Antiques, Jewelry, Carved Cabinets, Hand-loums, etc. All 


goods have been selected by me personally on my trip to Norway, and may 
be depended upon to be the finest and most artistic. 


Mrs. NANNA T. BOEDKER, 801 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. Ill. 


THIS BOOK FREE 


wes , Tells how to preserve the nat 
te ural beauty of the hair— 
for it how to regain this beau 
Today ty if it has been lost, and 
how any woman may ac 
quire it. 48 pp., including 








You can do all your shopping in 
New York City, without charge, by 
addressing Mrs. Henry J. Hatt; 
No. 108 West 144th Street, New York City, U.S.A. Sam. 


ples matched, goods of all descriptions bought and shipped 


direct. Write for circular. 

















list of latest styles of 
switches, wigs and every 
kind of fine hair goods at | 
lowest prices. We send | 
goods on approval—pay if 
satisfied. Write today for the 

free book; it is compiled from 

the best known authorities. 


PARIS FASHION Co. 
Dept. 182 
209 State St.. Chicago 


Largest mailorder 
hair merchants in the world. 











CLOCAU’S j) 
ALCOHOL-GAS STOVE 


$1. Express Paid. 


Can do everything and more than a 
eas stove does. Indispensable 
for nursery, sick-room, camping 
shaving; curling or flat iron; for 
tourists, boarders: hght housekeep- 
ing. or wherever gas is not 
avaliable or desirable. Va 
porizes alcohol into gas, increas 

ing it« efficiency 8 times. Weighs but & oz. Consumes 
but 2 cents’ worth of alcohol an hour. Will boil quart of 
water ino minutes. Smokeless and odorless. Uses cither wood 
or grain alcohol. Simple; cannot get out of order. Safe; will 
sustain weight of 100 Ibs. Extinguishes imstantly (blows out like | 
a candle). Non-explosive. Solid Spun Brass and NICKEL | 
PLATE Sent anywhere. Express paid, $1. Beware of 

dangerous imitations. Genuine is stamped with ODOR NAME. | 
6 





Agents Wanted. 


GLOGAU & CO., 391 Dickey Building, CHICAGO 


4 


LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE 2s best 


pictures, 
stories, and verses ever printed for children 3 to 10. 
It delights mothers. Sample of this ideal maga 
¥ zine with liberal premium list for stamp. $1.00a 
year. Agents wanted. 


8. E, CASSIN®O, Bex 81, SALEM, MAS&S. 


- Superfluous Hair 


Permanently Removed 


WHEN you have tried ALL OTH- 
ER_ remove: use mine. ONLY 
ONE SURB WAY to take hair off 


HELEN DOUGLAS TREATMENT 

will do it without waiting the most 

delicate skin. NOTHING ELSE 

v1 I have the true secret. 

Write for information that will 

MAKE YOU HAPPY, sent sealed 

i plain envelope. My personal attention given you, 
HELEN DOUGLAS, 

20 East 22nd St., Suite 160, New York City, 

rs.Winslow's ““* 

>. ) is an 

old and well tried 


: remedy, and for over 

00 ] Fifty Years has 
been used by millions 

of mothers for their 

children while CUTTING 

TEETH with perfect suc- 

cess. It soothes the child, 

softens the gums, reduces 

@ inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 

@ is the best temedy for diarrhcea. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


~ 
@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
: Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’S 





POCOEEOOEE 


SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 
as mothers will find itthe Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period. 


SEGEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESE 


eeeee 





ant 


eS Se a Le Re eee 
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is the Label in the Best Boys’ Glothing 


This ss Suits 
illustration for 
shows Boys 


It gives a fair idea of the graceful 
hang and perfect fit that mark every 


oe rt) 


garment. Nothing but the garment 
itself, however, can show the beauty 
of the fabric, the careful tailoring, the 
minutely accurate gradation in the cut 
of the pattern. The grading of the 
pattern determines the degree of per- 
fection in the fit. 


“se 


" 
The Label 





guarantees the accumulated experience 
of twenty-five years concentrated on the cut of that garment. Every good dealer 
sells clothing bearing this label. 


Our new style book showing a wide variety of styles and patterns sent free upon request. 


SAMUEL W. PECK @ CO., 806-808 essen. NEW YORK 







































kes fat Vanish I 


Obesity Quickly and Safely oor nica’ 


ma Your Address —¥ 2 3 Powe 
be Sent You FREE--Do i 

We have such marvelous records a reductions in 
hundreds of cases with the Kresslin Treatment, that we 
have decided, for a limited period only, to give free trial 
treatments. Will reduce your weight 5 peunds 
a week. No person is so fat but what it will have 
the desired effect, and no matter where the excess fat 
is located—stomach, bust, hips, cheeks, neck —it will 
quickly vanish without exercising, dieting or in any 
way interfering with your customary habits. No starv- 
ing, no wrinkles or discomfort. Perfectly harm.- 
lees; easy and quick results. Don't take our word for 
this: we willl preve it te you at our own 
expense. Write to-day for free trial treatment and 
illustrated booklet on the subject; it costs you nothing. 
Address: Dr. — =" ompany, Dept. 19 R, 

ity. 





ITS CONSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT 


Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, * Cures," * Remedies” and 
** Specifics" only relieve symptoms, whereas our constitutional 
treatment removes the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay Fever 
from the blood and nervous system so that nothing can bring 
back attacks, not even cold, heat, dust, exertion, smoke, odors 
or exposure. Our patients enjoy life without the slightest re- 
turn of symptoms. Appetite improved, blood enriched, nerves 
strengthened, general health restored. If you are indifferent 
or skeptical, it is because you do not know that since 1883 we 
have treated over 60,000 Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers. No 
matter how wealthy or influential you are, you will probably 
not get complete relief and permanent freedom except through 
our method of treatment. Doubt and deny this all you please, , 
the facts remain unchanged. 


FREE Beok 16, explaining our methods, with reports 


toT 
J 


of many interesting cases. Address 


P.HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


108 Fulton Street, New York ( 




















GRAVGHAIRS 


bd, rove that Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Walnut Juice Hair Stain makes Gray, 

Faded , Bleached, or Patchy Hair A BEAUTIFUL NATURAL BROWN, vary- 
ing in shade as desired, and that it is. vastly more satisfactory in every way 
than the ordinary dyes, * restorers,” “‘ renewers,” “ invigorators.” etc., 


WE WIiL SEND LIBERAL TRIAL 


in plain sealed wrapper, posta; Pepe. on receipt of 25 cents (stamps or 
coin) to cover cost, including f&E Mrs. Potter's valuable booklet 
on Gray Hair. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Walnut Juice Hair Stain is not 


an experiment. It is an established, proven success. Money 
refunded if it does not verify every claim. Send 25 cents at 
once for Trial enough for thorough test—or $1.00 

for large regular size, ENOUGH TO LAST 

ONE YEAK., 


MRS-POTTERS HYGIENIC DEPOT [) GROTON BY° CINCINNATI OHIO 
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** These two I use daily.”’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth Soap 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves 
while it 
beautifies. 

No spilling or 
wasting; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
Ait ali Druggists 


STRONG’S 
| Arnica Jelly 


(Carbolated) 


Keeps the skin 
free from rough- 
ness and pimples. Nothing better 
for sunburn or chapping; also for 
cuts, bruises, burns and all erup- 
tions. Keeps the skin soft, smooth 
and delicate. The collapsable metal 
tube is convenient and unbreakable. 

Take it with you wherever you go. 

lt your druggist hasn't tt—Send to us. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


C. H. STRONG & CO. 
CHICAGO 

















Boek on Hair Beautifying, Free 
W' will send to any address 
our interesting and instruc- 


tive book, telling all about 





























correct care of the hair, proper 
styles for dressing, and how to 
ecome beautiful. This book also 
describes upwards of 500 complete 
line of switches and hair goods 
of every description, and tells 
how we send 


Hair on Approval 





To prove to you that we can save you money 
and give you the best live French hair, we will 
send you on ten days’ consignment any design 
you may want for comparison. If satisfied, 
keep the goods; if not, return them at our 
expense. We guarantee to match any shade 
or quality. Send sample of your hair and | 
describe what you want. 





A Fine Switch for $1.00 
Also complete line of bangs, puffs, wigs, 
curls, etc., at like prices. 
2-oz., 2@-in. switch . ° . $1.25 
2'4-oz., 24-in. ewlteh . ° - 2.25 
8'4-oz., 26-in. switch . ° 4.00 
Lightweight wavy switch - 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switch 
22 in. long, natural wavy . 4.95 
Natural curly pompadour - 2.50 
Finest wigs #15.00 to 50.00 






The largest manufacturer in 
the world of hair goods 


Address E. BURNHAM | 
Dept. 25 


RETAIL: WHOLESALE: 
70-72 STATE ST. | 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


67-69 WASHINGTON ST. 





A Needlework 
Editor Wanted 


by a first-class maga- 
zine. Must understand 
all branches thor- 
oughly, possess fine 
taste, be progressive. 
Also write easily, be 
capable to attend to 
correspondence, sug- 
gest subjects, revise 
manuscripts—and doall 
these things quickly 
and well. It’s a good 
position for the right 
woman. 

In applying give full 
articulars. Address 

Y Z, Post Office 
Box 182, Boston. 











sheen ' —_ J 
Be Your Own Chiropodist 


We have a handsome 24- page illustrated booklet 


| on “How to Have Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,” which 


we will mail to any address for a 2c stamp. Bunions 
CAN be cured. The booklet tells you how to do it in 
your own home without cutting and without the 
slightest inconvenience. It also tells about the pre- 
vention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe nails 
and the treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. 


FOOT REMEDY CO.. 1342 §. Lawndale Ave., CHICAGO. 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sun- 
burn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents 
tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the skin. Keeps 
the face and hands soft, smooth, firm and white. 
It has no equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 
PACKAGE OF ESPEY’S SACHET POWDERS 
Sent FREE on receipt of 2c. to Pay Postage 


P. B. KEYS, Agt., 111 So. Center Ave., CHICAGO 


Cavalleria Rusticana . ° 
Silks and Satins =. . 
Flower Song . . 





Intermezzo 
Prentice 
ange 


. . I 
Sweetheart of Long Ago (Ballad) Harrison 
Ss Cts. a Copy Orange Blossoms Waltz . ° 


Write for FREE Catalogue of 5,000 publicatious. 
The Cadillac Muste Co., Rh 87, Madison Bullding, New Vork 


Ludovic 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


Realizing the great difficulty the public have in distinguishing 
between true and false claims made for proprietary medicines, I 
wish to demonstrate to the readers of Harper’s Bazar that 
GLYCOZONE is an ethical remedy of the highest grade, and 


the appearance of this advertisement in these pages precludes the 
possibility of fraudulent claims. 


TO CONVINCE DYSPEPTICS 


and those suffering from 


STOMACH TROUBLES 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 
to any one sending coupon and enclosing 25 cents to pay 
forwarding charges. 
GLYCOZONE is an absolutely harmless germicide. It 
cleanses the membrane of the stomach and subdues inflamma- 





tion, thus removing the cause of your trouble. It cannot 9 
fail to help you, and will not barm you in the least. P23 pits 
‘ nf ’ free tria 
Indorsed and successfully used by leading physicians for over 15 years. ore’ of 
Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, Sulphurous acid and water bear- fs Glycozone, 
ing similar names. a *” ont a, 
Sold by leading druggists None genuine without my signature, Ss. cleanest wey 
O° . , 
©. forwarding charges 


Coupon good only un- 
til March 5, ‘o6. 


Chemist and Graduate of the **Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures de Paris" (France). 
s IVOIRE 0006 cdcégstense os cccccccceeestess 
57 Prince Street, NEW YORK CITY was 
/ MEST 500s iveccevtbiedasssdesceteedenamee 
FREE! 


Valuable booklet on How to Treat Diseases Pi ‘eee Su Cv abwaiethint pseu age <iek baie 


A WRITE LEGIBLY 
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Body Builder aad Strength Creator 


For Old People, Cie. 
Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvementon old-fashioned cod liver oil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place, 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist in a Place 
HESTER 


AMDIMAS LAVOHLIM TZUAIVI SISVAISTA TAD 


7VING 


c 


KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass 


LYE DISEASES 
{CURED WITHOUT SURGERY 
OREN ONEAL,M.D 


1 Send thts Valuable Cloth 
Bound Book Without 
Charge to the Afflicted 


on are afflicted with any eye 
SR Ay or if you have a friend 
relative who is #0 afflicted sip y 
write me describing the troub = 
your own way an I will send a 
w cloth-bound book and write 4 
careful diagnosis of the ~ = 
best advice—all without any charge W | _— 
2 am celebrating the twenty-sixth mi °o eZ 
practice as an exe gpecialist 8 Idoubtedly the 
J ¢ nu - ‘ " . 
at 3 over published for free distribution. 


—C 126 illustrations. 
Fre Toccriptions and symptoms of various 


nd — = pout the care of the 
—O ins valuable advice a : 
in rag 4 you how to make the eyes strong, 


tiful.— , 
ger ge am advice about diet, bathing, 


copy of my ne 
letter giving 4 


troubles. 
troatment + 
ice in 
fimicea, so write me now be 


A Mu hush $a fearborn St., Chicago 
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HAIR ON 
FACE £ 
NECK 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVETI 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 

THE MOS , 
0) ee we ey 


accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 

on washing afterward itwas discovered that the 

hair was completely removed. We named the new 

discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, 

but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes 

and the hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot 

Fail. If the growth be light, one application will 

remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or 

growth on moles, may require two or more appli- 

cations, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 

Used by people of refinement, and recommended 

by all who have tested ite merits 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely 

sealed), on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, 

with your full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 

MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 

DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Every Bottle Guaranteed 
("We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


| COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 





WAVY and CURLY HAIR 


May positively be obtained without the aid of curling-irons by 
the use of Mrs. Mason’s Old English Mair Tonic. Send 
stamp for interesting booklet on the preservation of the hair. 
MRS. MASON, 36 West 34th Street, New York City 


. 
Souvenir Postal Cards Free 
Send 10c. for a package of PARKER’S HEADACHE 
POW DEKS and we will send you a full set of handsome 
colored Souvenir Postal Cards FREE (without advertising). 





| These Postals are the Very Finest. 








Parker-Williamson Med. Co., Hamilton & Maple Aves., St. Louis, 


+ 


Why look older than you are by neglecting the deep lines 
of the forehead? Furrowscome not from age, but from the 
annatural 


strain put apon the little muscles under the skin. 


FROWNERS 


are upon the scientific principle of muscular control. 
Simple and effective—a wor ul aid to woman’s beauty, 
Also excellent for the frowning habit of children. 


B.& P. WRINKLE ERADICATORS 


Another form of Frowners. They smooth out every wrinkle and an- 
becoming line of the face. Frowners or Eradicators, each 25c. 50c, 
and $1.00 per box. For sale at ali drug and department stores, or 
by mail on receipt of price. Send for free booklet. 


THE B. & P. CO. (TWO WOMEN), 62 KIRK ST., CLEVELAND, O. 
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Have you seen the novel 
French Autograph Fan ? 
Y ou would be glad to pos- 
sess one. Size 8 inches 
(from top to bottom). Silk 
gauze mount, floral design 
in painted decoration of 
delicate tints. Carved bone 
sticks and autograph tab- 
. lets of bone held in place by 
metal bands with turquoise 
setting. Pencil attached 
by silk ribbon. Very dain- 


ty and inexpensive. 


FRENCH AUTOGRAPH FAN $2.25 
WITH PENCIL ATTACHED *” 


SEND TO-DAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF OTHER FANS 


CA RME LITA 
ST. PAUL BUILDING, 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


















































iu mara gases wes marten ere: ae | LH Gates of Chance 


croduce our catalog of needlework materials. 
ART INSTRU CTION oe. phate ens Third Ave. Detroit, Mich. | By van TASSEL SUTPHEN 
Crabb’s A new edition of | Author of “The Cardinal's Rose” 
. this standard work | The strange adventures of two young men of Bo- 
English now tendy hemian tendencies. The scerie is New York City of 
ys the present, but the intricacies of plot and atmosphere 
Synonymes $1.25 of mystery give to the book a flavor of Oriental tales 


a etuaks of enchantment. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York ' HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
























J ~~) ny 
your weight 3 to 
pounds a week with: ut any 


be delightfully 
astonished at the 
: ! Ppromptness and ease with 
radical change in what you eat; no which these results are accomplished | 
nauseating drugs, no tight bandages, nor under my system. Prominen prices 
sickening cathartics. 1 AM A REGULAR advise their patients to take my treatment. 
and leading doctors themselves are my pa- 
tients, Callon me personally, or write. ad- 
dressing Department as given below, for m 
new book on ‘‘ OBESITY —its Cause a 
in my life.”’ Cure.”’ It is interesting, convincing and in- 
SAFE, PROMPT and CERTAIN. By my structive. It will be sent free an — 
treatment your weight will be reduced ° _ Confidential correspondence invited from alt 
without causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; mene interested, including physicians. Satisfaction guaranteed 
1} Address HENRY C, BRADFORD, M.D, rneswet, 

















our form will acquire symmetr com- > 
IP be cleared; troubles’ of _ heart, Kidneys, 20 East 2ad Street, Dept. 200, New York City. 
Stomach or other organs will be remedied, and you will UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSABY 
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~ 

If you should ask her the 
secret of her beautiful flow- 
ing locks, she would say, 
“Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer.” It is the 
guardian of youth, the key 
to beauty. It is safe, sure, 
and reliable. Sold for over 
sixty years. 


For the whiskers and moustache we 
make a Dye known as BUCKINGHAM’S 
DYE. It colors instantly a rich brown ora 
soft black. R. P. HALL & OO., Nashua, N. H. 








When the Snow Flies 


and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s — it keeps 
the skin just right, A positive relief for chapped hands, 
chafing 601 all skin troubles. Mennen's face on every 
box —be sure that you getthe genuine, For sale everywhere or 
by mail, 3Gec,. Sample free. Zry Mennen's Violet Taicum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 











OMO 


Odorless, Impervious 


DRESS SHIELD 


The Shield for every woman 
For sale everywhere 


Sample pair, medium size. 25c. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 


Dept. 1, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 























: Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. I, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 4 











is sold under a guarantee that i 


John Wanamaker, N Y If me 
sold where you deal t ry another store 
and write to 


Al 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 SEE FOR YOURSELF % 





how clear, clean, and healthy your 
complexion will appear — and 
how powerless the winter winds 
will be to cause chaps, rough- 
ness, or other facial blemishes 
— if you will use that most 









Refuse substitutes. 


They may be dangerous. Flesh 
White, Pink, or Cream. 50c. a box of druggists or by 
mail. Send 10c. for sample. 








‘Frank Siddalls Soap 


and leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland 
Oregon, by such first-class houses 
as Acker, Merrall & Condit, Park & 
| Tilford. Austin Nichols & Co 
Francis H Leggett & Co and 


t | 
Save the coupons 


t 


wil) do a wash in TWO HOURS 
that would take the best part 
of a day with any other soap 








J 
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WHY BE STOUT? 


Reduce Your Figure to Youthful Proportions 


The Ewing Hip and Abdominal Reducer and Supporter is a 
boon to FLESHY MEN AND WOMEN 





Do not depend on any spe- 
cial corset to reduce the flesh 
or support the abdomen 











The Ewing Band positively reduces without harm or inconvenience 
by drawing the flesh completely away. It is made of light, thin, 
elastic material. Fits the form like a glove. Can be worn with or 
without corsets. No harness—no buckles—no straps. Endorsed 
by leading physicians. Fully guaranteed. 

§ Marshall Field & Co. and 

/ Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 

Send 2c. stamp jor booklet 


THE E. L. EWING CO., Suite R, 39 State St., Chicago, Il. 


Sold in Chicago by 

















30 pays’ FREE TRIAL |DISSOLVENE RUBBER GARMENTS 


Nature’s Rival Air Forms 


For the Reduction of Superfluous 


A Gne Corset Waist enclosing a prenmatic Para Fiesh are being worn extensively by 
rubber sack. You inflate te any size desired. Society women everywhere. They are 
Write for 1 FREE illustrated catalog | highly recommended by physicians. 


The head band is used to cure head 
ache, remove wrinkles, etc. The chin 
band is used to remove “that awful 


NATURE'S RIVAL FORMS CO. 
629 Chicago Opera House Bik.,Chicago 








double chin,” and to improve the com 


- ——_—_—————— ete plexion. 
Price for each article, $2.00 by mail, 
A full line of jackets, trousers, stock 


ings, etc., can be seen at our offices. 
The Dissolvene Medicated Rubber 
Garments are made from pure Para 


CO WHERE YOU WILL 
Rubber and are guaranteed absolutely 


From the White House to the Commins. 


Royal Palace, you will hear Send for yp Mixter’s article 
| and our booklet No. 


DISSOLVENE come ai 
Astor Court (ADJOINING WALDORF- ASTORIA) 
18 18 West 3%h S Street — me ; New York City 
raised in the highest terms by 
wasn lady who has used it Read THE DEBTOR 
IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
Right Living 


The Fourth ““R” in Education 
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SFR 2A 
ges AGRA, Cr» 


HE new education adds a fourth “R™ to 
FRO STILLA SUNBURN, reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithmetic— Right Liv- 
ing. Its basis is Hygiene—all that makes 
> EVERYONE for isoutehe—~porsastel bration healthful houses, 
USES IT. healthful tood, etc. Then comes the Economy of 
Living—true economy of time, effort and money, 
and most important—the Children, whose health, 
character, and life success are so Jargely determined 
NOT GREASY OR STICKY—EXQUISITE PERFUME by the home care and training. 
A household toilet article, useful to Every woman and every man who has a home 
allay any irritation of the skin. It will will be interested in the booklet of the American 
keep the face and hands soft as velvet. School of Home Economics which tells of this new 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS tothe MOST DELICATE SKIN education, of the “profession of home-making,” 
Geld Everywhere. if your dealer has uct get gives synopses of the courses offered by mail and 
it, send 25 cents for bottle by mail prepaid. of the Library of Home Economics, 
CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N.Y. This attractive, :llustrated booklet will be mailed free to those 


who send a postcard or note addressed A. S. H. E., 3329 
Armour Ave., Chicago, Il. 


On, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Comments on THE BAZAR. 


The Bazar is a magazine of which its editors and publishers should be justly proud... . This 
sterling magazine has long been a welcome visitor to thousands of homes, and is conceded by 
all to be in the front rank of publications.—Kennebec (Me.) Fournal. 


The Bazar’s table of contents presents the reader with a delightful and varied literary menu. 
—Oakland (Cal.) Inquirer. 


The high quality of its serial stories has always been a notable feature of HARPER’s Bazar. 
Probably no other magazine devoted mainly to the interests of women can show so fine a list. 
In the past two years alone three remarkable successes have first appeared in its pages: ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of a Baby,’ by Josephine Dodge Daskam; ‘‘The Masquerader,”” by Mrs. Thurston, and 
now Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s ‘‘The Debtor,”’ which will conclude publication with the De- 
cember number.. Following “‘The Debtor’’ a new novel by Robert Hichens, author of ‘‘The 
Garden of Allah,”’ begins with the January number. This novel is entitled ‘‘The Call of the 
Blood.’’—Nashville (Tenn.) Banner. 


Harper's Bazar easily maintains its place as the leading periodical for women in this country. 
—Argus Patriot, Montpelier, Vt. 


Harper's Bazar runs the whole gamut of feminine interest. The distinctive features of the 
magazine will be appreciated by all women.—Baltimore Herald. 


Harper's Bazar more than fulfils its promises. From cover to cover there is not a thin 
that is not well chosen and just what should be in a first-class magazine for women. Had 
only a dollar a year to spend in magazines, there would be no hesitancy in choosing the Bazar 
as the only one.—Semi-Weekly Fournal, Atlanta, Ga. 





The Bazar, as a whole, is a joy to all American households.—E pworth Herald, Chicago, III. 

Harper's Bazar is better with each successive number. It combines the clever with the 
practical. It is a pleasure to give it a hearty endorsement of a The tone of this pub- 
lication is high, and there is much 1m it of interest to women.—7/ oledo (O.) Times-Bee. 


Deservedly popular is that sterling household magazine, Harper’s Bazar. For years it 
has been the most welcome of visitors to thousands of homes. A glance at the current number 
will show why the Bazar is such a favorite with its many readers.—Augusta (Me.) Fournal. 


The Bazar is the greatest of the fashion and household magazines.—Tribune, Salt Lake City. 


Harper's Bazar is one of the best magazines of its kind in the world.—The New Century, 
Washington, D. C 


Harper's Bazar is altogether delightful.—Picayune, New Orleans, La. 


Harper's Bazar is a veritable feast. It is full of high-class special articles, fiction, and 
illustrations. The fashion articles and illustrations are superb.—-Advertiser, Trenton, N. J. 


Harper's Bazar mixes literature and patterns for frocks so nicely that the woman who reads 
the one immediately sets out to use the other. So, like Davy Crockett and the coon, the editor 
gets her readers “ a-goin’ and a-comin’.”’... Harper’s Bazar is a double-jointed, back-action 
magazine. First it shows woman how to make her own frocks in a cheap and stylish way, and 
gets her worn and weary doing it. Then it gives her interesting stories which divert her atten- 
tion from her aching bones and rests her. Both these qualities bang one in the eye in the cur- 
rent issue. The fashion and domestic articles are notably helpful, and there is some rattling good 
fiction. —Leader, Cleveland, O. 


In the back portion of Harper’s Bazar are printed some letters of praise from old 
subscribers on the ground of its “constant improvement ''—words that may be cordially 
echoed by many others, to whose homes the Bazar has been a steady visitor from the days of 
hanging curls or braids. It has changed its shape since then, and is a monthly instead of a 
weekly; but it is still the same reliable periodical, with all “‘ modern improvements” added to 
it. It is a magazine for women which maintains a true and sound standard of real woman- 
liness and has therefore an ‘‘ atmosphere’ not less valuable than its literary features.—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


. Harper’s Bazar is a magazine that is almost indispensable in the household —Guardian, 
Paterson, N. J. 
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ta Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 


For women’s garments patterns are issued in sizes 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure, and for 
iris in four, six, eight, ten, and sometimes twelve and 
ourteen year old sizes. The cost of these patterns is 
50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 
cents each for waist or skirt), and 35 cents per costume 
for little girls’ patterns. ‘The following list partially 
represents the available designs : 


503. New Princesse Skirt and Short Coat. [I/lus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 1, Vol. 40. Price, 
25 cents for coat or skirt. Usual sizes. 

Crépe de Chine Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. Usual 
sizes. 

White Albatross Blouse. [!lustrated in wages 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. sual 
sizes. 

Radium Silk Blouse. 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 39. 
sizes 

499. White Crépe de Paris Blouse. 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 29 
Usual sizes. 

Satin Blouse. 
No. 12, Vol. 39. 


501. 


500. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Price, 25 cents. Usual 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cents. 
498. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 

Price, 25 cents. Usual sizes. 


497. New Directoire Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. Usual 
sizes. 

496. Little Girl’s Lawn Frock. Illustrated in 


Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 39. Price, 35 cents. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 

Winter Street Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 39. Price 25 cents for coat 
or skirt. Usual sizes. 

Evening Cloak. [)lustrated in “es Bazar 
No. ro, Vol. 39. Price, 50 cents sual sizes. 


495. 


494. 


HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 








493. Lingerie Waist for Embroidery. [)lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 39. Price, 25 
cents. Usual sizes. 

492. Girl’s Party Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 39. Price, 35 cents. Sizes, 
10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 

491. Autumn Street Gown. 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. 39. 
or skirt. Usual sizes. 

490. French Nightgown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. Usual sizes. 

489. French Circular Drawers. Lilustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. 
Usual sizes. 

488. French Chemise. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. Usual sizes. 

487. Bolero Costume for Summer. [Ilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No.7, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents 
for waist or skirt. Usual sizes. 

485. Tucked Shirt-waist. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 39. Price. 25 cents. Sizes, 32, 

4, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Eyelet 
mbroidery Design, No. 3. Price, 15 cents. 

N.B.—A Special pattern may be obtained of an 

costume illustrated in HARPER’S BAZA 
at $4 per costume for women, $2 50 for skirt 
or waist, or $2 50 per costume for children, 
and for other garments in proportion. Ten 
days must be allowed for the cutting of a 
Special pattern. 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 
Cut-Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 504 

and 505. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price 25 cents for coat 














Cut this out, fill 





Blank for Ordering Cut-Paper Patterns 


in, and mail 


with Money Order, Stamps, or Check 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City 


Kindly send me Cut-Paper Patterns as follows: 


Skirts No. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


The Expert Maid-Servant 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


The subject is divided into these chapters: ‘‘ Engaging the Maid,” ‘‘ When the Maid Arrives,” 
‘* Mistress and Maid,” ‘* The Duties of the Maid-of-all-Work,” ‘‘ Duties of Two or More 
Servants,” ‘‘ Certain Problems of Service,’ ‘‘ General Suggestions,” ‘‘ A Recapitulation of 
Daily Duties.” The various topics are treated in a thoroughly clear and practical 
manner by this well-known authority on domestic problems. It is 
intended chiefly for housekeepers of moderate means. 


lémo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
HERRICK 


What to Eat: and Social 
HOW TO SERVE IT Usages 


Hints, recipes, menus, directions for This j 
cooking and serving all meals. Chis is universally 
recognized as the 

$1.00 . 








standard book onet- - 
iquette in America. 


SPRINGSTEED Housekee ping Made There is nothing of 


pretence in it, noth- 

Eas ing of that weak 

The whole duty of y worship of conven- 
the waitress—what What to do in all parts of the house on tionality which be- 
to serve and how to every day in the week. Practical hints 
on everything from engaging a maid to 
arranging and serving dinners, etc. New Edition 


$1.00 $1.00 Illustrated, $1.25 


- The Baby: His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


speaks vulgarity. 
serve it. 


_—— 


A book every mother should read and learn by heart. It tells everything about the baby — care, 
training, food, etc. 


Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.00 net 


The Family Living 
Technique of Rest On $500 a Year 


By ANNA C. BRACKETT By JULIET CORSON 


How to accomplish things and still keep ‘‘ rested” This is a daily reference book for young house- 


and healthy. It is a most valuable book for both wives. It contains just the things that all house- 
men and women. keepers must know—even the important trifles. 


$1.00 $1.25 


' 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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